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THE WEEK 


LTHOUGH it was known that President Coolidge 
i had made up his mind to recommend American 
participation in the Disarmament Conference it is none the 
less satisfactory to have his intention fulfilled and on 
On Monday he sent a Message to Congress giving 
his reasons for asking Congress to accept the invitation to 


NEWS OF 


record. 


Preparatory Commission for the 


The 


he represented at the 


Disarmament Conference. Message is now being 


considered by the Committees of Foreign Affairs in both 
Houses and there is little doubt that the invitation will 
be accepted. The President is expected to nominate 


Ambassador in London, 


Coolidge was 


Mr. Houghton, the American 
as head of the American Delegation. Mr. 
careful to point out that participation in the Preparatory 
Commission by no means involved representation on the 
Disarmament Conference itself. In one way or another, 





however, America is almost sure 
with the 


synonym for Mr. Coolidge’s conception of what Europe 


to be closely connected 


Conference. Disarmament is virtually a 


ought to do te save her soul. 


* x * * 

The invitation to the Preparatory Commission was 
sent out by the League on December 12th, not only 
to the nations which are represented on the Council, but 
to six nations which are not members of the Council, 
and to America, Germany and Russia, which are not 
yet members of the League. Mr. Coolidge’s recent 


that he disarmament as 


matter for Europe, 


statement mainly a 
might seem disappointing and might 
easily be misunderstood if it were not read in the context 
of much else that The truth apparently 
is that the American have 
military disarmament 
sidered separately. If 
military disarmament would be dealt with at a European 
Am rica 
but in which she would naturally 
not directly interested. As for 
the idea Washington Conference. This 
Conference good d than 
the military Powers would 

qualified by nay 


regarded 


he has said. 


Government would like to 


and naval disarmament = con- 


such a separation were feasible 
would no doubt take some 
feel that she 
disarmament, 


Conference which 


part, was 
naval 
is to have a new 


would no doubt be a ‘al smaller 


conference, as only a few 
al str neth for 

% “ 4: * 
Sunday General P: 


ictatorship. The 


representat ion. 


the Gre ‘Kk Prime 


se nate 


Last ingalos, 
Minister, 


tions which 


proclaimed a d clee- 


were about to take place as the first step 


towards a revived Constitutionalism have been postp med, 


Gencral Pangalos has been Prime Minister since June 25th, 
when he placed himself at the head of both the Army and 
the Navy and successfully demanded the resignation of 
M. Michalakopoulos. The Greek people, having become 
M. Michalakopoul I} k people, | } 

familiar with revolutions by long use, took little notice 


} blood S 
Party, was one of 


1923 


of this ne d Etat, which was almost Gencral 


Pangalos, t 


the leaders in the > 


41 j 


he head of the Republican 


jiev of ce posing the King in 


Before that he had been Presid of the notorious Court 
Martial which ordered the execution of M. Gounaris 
and other Ministers on the ground that their policy had 
caused the rout of the Greeks by Turks in Asia Minor. 
These executions were a ientable episode. We fear 
that it was the British Government under Mr. Lloyd 
George who were chicfly responsible for mistakenly 


urging on the Greeks to the ir doom in Asia Minor, 

na * x * # 

In a characteristically militant speech last Sunday 
Gencral Pangalos attributed all the sorrows of the Greeks 
to the breed of politicians. Lately, he said, there 


had been the shameful spectacle of Greek statesmen 
actually making a present of arguments to the 
in the dispute concerning the Greco-Bulgar frontier. 
He went on to say that with the help of the Army and 
the Navy he intended to save Greece. In a few months 
the Fleet would be equal to its duties, and the Army would 
be “‘ the strongest in the Balkans.’”” When the country 
was fit for free elections the parliamentary system would 


enemy 
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be restored, All this is ominous talk, and it is, moreover, 
untrue that the politicians have done worse than the 
soldiers. Greece was most powerful and successful when 
she was led by M. Venizelos, who was a strong parliamen- 
tarian. Although General Pangalos calls himself a 
Republican, he is bound to make use of the many Royal- 
ists in the Army and the Navy. It would not be surpris- 
ing, therefore, if it were found in the end that the dictator- 
ship had paved the way for a Monarchical restoration. 
* * * 


A strange dynastic drama with many obscure aspects 
is being played in Rumania, where the renunciation by 
Prince Carol of his rights of succession has been formally 
accepted by the King and Government. Prince Carol's 
conduct became a topic for the outer world when he made 
a morganatic marriage with Mile. Zizi Lambrino. Every 
kind of impediment was placed in the way of this mar- 
riage, but Prince Carol persisted, and even went so far 
as to cross into encmy territory during the War in order 
to be married. After the marriage the Rumanian Royal 
Family continued their efforts to separate Prince Carol 
and his wife, and eventually succeeded in persuading him 
to have the marriage annulled and to marry Princess 
Helena of Greece. It seemed as though the future of 
Prince Carol was then settled, but he has again and again 
repeated his efforts to have his renunciation accepted 
his first effort was made before his first marriage— and he 


has at last sueceeded. 
* * 


We have neither the wish nor the space to examine all 
Enough to say 


* * 


the gossip which this act has caused. 
that one line of gossip attributes Prince Carol's act to 
displeasure at the way in which his management of the 
Rumanian Air Force was treated; another attributes it 
to his desire to have a new wife of his own choosing ; 
yet another attributes it to his determination to short- 
circuit the policy of Queen Marie, who is said to have 
wished that her second son, Prince Nicholas, should pass 
over the head of Prince Carol to the Throne. If there is 
anything in this last explanation it would mean that 
Prince Carol wanted to precipitate something which he 
regarded as inevitable, and thus to modify his personal 
humiliation. Prince Carol is at present in Milan. It has 
been arranged that Prince Michael, the son of Prince 
Carol and Princess Helena, shall succeed to the Throne. 
But in the event of the King’s death before the baby 
Prince Michael grows up there would probably be a 
Prince Nicholas seems to be destined for this 
contingent oflice. Tle apparently co-operates, happily 
and easily, with the Rumanian Government. He may 
be less liked than his brother by the masses of the people, 
but he is said to have good sense, and he evidently has 


and 


Regency. 


more balance. 
* * + * 


The recent discovery of a large number of forged French 
notes in Hungary has ended surprisingly in the arrest of 
Prince Ludwig Windisch-Gractz, a well-known Hungarian 
Jandowner. France protested against the forgery, in 
effect accusing the Hungarian Government of carelessness 
and therefore of responsibility, and within the last few 
arrests, beginning with minor 
Searcely less astonishing than the 


days several persons, 
have been made. 
arrest of Prince Ludwig Windisch-Graetz was the arrest 
of the Chief of the Police, M. Nadosy. It was discovered 
that besides the French notes there were also forged 
Czecho-Slovak, Yugo-Slavian, and Rumanian notes. Prinee 
Ludwig Windisch-Graetz admitted after his arrest that he 
headed the group which committed the forgeries, but 
pleaded justification on the ground that all he did was for 
“a patriotic cause.” He refused to say what the cause 


was. It may have been a new monarchist movement 


or assistance for a Fascist policy which has been develop- 





ing among the Magyars. On the other hand,-the bases 
motive of private gain has been alleged. 
& * * * 

We much regret to record the death of Queen Margherita 
the Italian Queen-Mother, who died on Monday at Bor. 
dighera. Queen the first Queen 4) 
United Italy. As she had great kindness of heart beside, 
beauty and distinction she was-cnormously popular from 
the time when as a girl of sixteen she was married ty 
King Humbert. She was to Italy almost what Queen 
Alexandra Great Britain. A cultured 
and a good linguist, she took great pleasure in the society 
of the learned men of Italy. But she will naturally 
be best remembered by the people for her works oj 
charity and her active help in advancing the welfare 
of women and Yet another 
popularity was her bravery and presence of mind, for 
she went through terrible experiences when attempts 
were made on the life of King Humbert. She was no} 
wilh King Humbert he 
July 29th, 1900, 


Margherita was 


was to woman 


children. cause of he 


when Was assassinated oy 


: x x * 

The Morning Post of Tuesday gave a forecast, the 
substantial accuracy of which has not been disputed, of 
the proposals which the Mineowners’ Association will la) 
before the Coal 
return to the eight hour day ; 
and a reduction in the railway 


Commission, The main points are 4 
the district regulation | 
wages and conditions ; 
rates. This revelation was followed by a denunciation 
of the Mineowners’ Association by Mr. A. J. Cook, and a 
statement by the Association itself, that it was not i 
any way responsible for the Morning Post revelatii 
which in fact it Mr. Cook accused 
the Association of a breach of contract in making know 
in advanee the nature As, 


the Morning Pest says that its information 


: strongly deprecated.” 


ol its evidence. how ver, 


Was Not 
derived from the Association, that accusation falls to thy 
ground. Nor would it in 


serious one, since Mr. Cook in the Daily Evpress o 


any case have been a ver 
Friday, January Ist, described the proposals which th 
Miners’ Federation intends to present to the Coal Com- 
mission, 
~ a a a 

It is bad business, however, when people on 
side do anything that may make bad blood and thus pre- 
judice the work of the Commission. The scheme attri- 
buted to the Mineowners’ Association gives the miners 
an opportunity of saving that the proposal for long 
hours is hopelessly reactionary and that the plan fo 
district to the ric 


districts from the poor in order that the rich districts 


rates is intended merely divide 
(where wages would be good) would not want to strik 
while the poor districts would be too weak to raise : 
finger. Such bald assertions are unfair to the owners 
The atmosphere, however, is unfortunately being poisoned. 
It is really important not to give anybody a chance o! 
pulling this coal question off a national platform and 
It ought 
mineowners 


throwing it down as the football of party strife. 
not to be a question, as all enlightened 
would no doubt admit, merely of the owners getting 
enough profits, nor is it a question of the miners achieving 
some Socialist solution of the dispute. It is a question 
for the whole nation, for every man, woman and child in 
the country, since we all depend upon what coal does for 
us, and it is essential that the settlement should be in th 


interests of all. We trust that the Commission will not 





ee 


’ 


allow itself to be affected by the rise in the temperature. 


* Be * * 

To the famous Circular 1371 Lord Eustace Perey has 
added Administrative Memorandum 44. The Memo- 
randumt means in effect the withdrawal of the Cireular: 


but as the Memorandum is not available to the public 
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there is likely to be more confusion than ever. A fresh 
and clear statement is evidently now required. The 
Memorandum says that “ new liabilities”? should be 
avoided in the coming year, and these words have already 
been taken to that the Board of Education is 
insisting on a reactionary economy. That, however, 
seems to be far from the intention of the Memorandum 
which definitely encourages the “ efficient maintenance ”’ 
of existing services. The block grant proposed in Circular 
1371 has been postponed at least fur a year. We welcome 
the postponement, although we believe in the virtues of 
a block grant on principle. The point is that there has 
been so much misunderstanding that there ought to be a 
breathing space for consultation and for the careful 
lrafting of a fresh Circular. 
* * * * 

The Morning Post of Wednesday published an article 
by Lord Newton on the taxation of betting. We are 
very glad to see that Lord Newton approves of the proposal 
which we made last week, namely, that a beginning 
should be made by taxing credit betting and racecourse 
betting and leaving alone ready-money betting or what 
is usually called betting. This 
the sanction of the Morning Post. The disadvantage 
of taxing betting in all its forms would be that ready- 
taxed without 


mean 


street proposal has 


money betting probably could not be 
setting up licensed betting houses, and this would involve 
a rewriting of the existing betting laws. This would 
be a very serious matter for any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to undertake in connexion with the Budget. 
Almost a might be required. But if 
taxes were imposed on credit betting as it already exists, 


whole session 
and on racecourse betting as it already exists, no change 
whatever in the betting laws would be needed. 
x * * x 
This seems to us much the simplest and most promising 
Another point in its favour is that, 
to excite the same 


way of procceding. 
so far as we can sce, it ought not 
degree of opposition from the opponents of taxation. 
The only change would be that discouragement would 
be given to such betting as is already legal. We sincerely 
hope that the advocates of taxation will concentrate 
upon this policy. The out and out opponents of taxation 
in any form merely say that the ground must be prepared 
for some further attempt to restrict betting by law. 
But their attempt to prepare the ground is unfortunately 
Betti is increasing not 


and obviously failing. ig g 


diminishing. 
* * * * 


Another little convulsion is afflicting the Liberal 
Party. A writer in the Nation and Professor Gilbert 
Murray, undeterred by previous rebuffs, have been 


making a fresh proposal of marriage to the Labour 
Party. The Manchester Guardian and the Daily News 
look on with a kind of doubtful hope, but the proposal 
is denounced by the Westminster Gazette, which says 
that if only Proportional Representation were intro- 


duced events would bring Liberalism and Labour 
together. It adds that nothing good can come of such 
. regular coalition between Liberalism and Labour 


as is desired by the Nation and Professor Gilbert Murray. 
The chance of Proportional Representation being intro- 
now that people have had some experience of 
chance 


duced, 
how it works, about as remote as the 
of Labour accepting the new proposal of the Nation. 
The Daily Herald has published a cruel cartoon showing 
the Tory hippopotamus being savagely Jumped upon 
and clawed by the Labour lion, while the tiny Liberal 
looks on, asking itself ‘“* Which shall I he!p ? ” 
* * * * 


seems 


rabbit 


The New Year Honours List contains only one new 


peerage—for Sir Ernest Pollock, Master of the Rolls. 
Lord D’Abernon, however, Viscount and 
Lord Oranmore and Browne becomes a Pecr of the 
United Kingdom. There are five new Privy Councillors 
including Colonel F. S. Jackson, the chairman of the 
Unionist Party, and there are seven new Baronets. 
Lady Forster becomes a Dame Grand Cross of the Order 
of the British Empire in recognition of her services in 
Australia. Sir Cecil Hurst, of the Foreign Office, in 
becoming a G.C.M.G., adds a thoroughly well-earned 
distinction to his other honours. We suppose that no 
other man in Europe has written so much of himself 
into the 


becomes a 


Treaties which now govern European life. 
“ * “ * 

Mr. E. R. Mitchell, the Glasgow M.P. who as Labour 

candidate beat Mr. Asquith at 

served for many years on the Glasgow Town Council, 


Paisley and who has 


is to be congratulated on his courageous onslaught upon 
the building trade unions which are holding up housing. 
In an article in Forward he says that the Labour Party 
will be false to its trust of working for the well-being 
of the people if it allows itself to be led into opposing 
steel houses. He points out that the building unions 
have more work than they can possibly do while the 
engineers have none at all, and all the time the poor are 

We entirely agree. It is a 
is as though a ship were being 


“gasping for houses.”’ 
wicked scandal. It 
wrecked in sight of land and the lifeboat crew refused 
to help. 
* * * oa 

We deeply reerct to record the death of Professor I. G, 
Adams Arabic at 
Cambridge, one of the most distinguished Oriental scholars 


srowne, Sir Thomas Professor of 
of our time. 
and no one who has ever read them will forget his fasci 


He was thoroughly humane in his learning, 


nating studies in the Persian Babi religion, his narratives 
of travels in Persia, or his great Literary History of Persia. 


He was an exceptionally capable te acher and Was univer 
was also brilliant 
When Pitt once was making up 


a house-party, somebody was recommended to him as a 


sally loved. He remarkable for his 


powers of conversation. 


possible guest on the ground that he “ talked very good 
sense.” ** Yes,” said Pitt, “ a 
That was what Professor Browne could do to admiration ; 
It was 


7) 


but ean he talk nonsense ? 


he could keep an audience spellbound for hours. 
that perfect kind of nonsense which assures the listener 
that the man of experience and great mental powers is 
behind it. Among English Orientalists Professor Browne 
was almost unique in being able to talk Persian, Arabic 
and Turkish fluently instead of having a merely literary 
knowledge of the languages. 
x * “ * 

We also note with much regret the death of Sir John 
Le Sage, who served the Daily Telegraph for sixty years. 
He was born two months before Queen Victoria ascended 
the Throne, and it was his proficiency in what was then the 
unfamiliar art of shorthand that brought him his appoint- 
ment on the Daily Telegraph. We served as a special 
correspondent in many parts of the world, and was 
associated with G, A. Sala, Sir Edwin Arnold and Edward 
Dicey, but he did his chief and best work while he acted 
as Managing Editor of the Daily Telegraph for forty years. 
His judgment was swift and sound, and his spoken verdicts 
drew a peculiar decisiveness from his habitual taciturnity. 

* * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent, from 4 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1003; on Wednesday week 100 % ; a year ago 101%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86; on Wednesday 
week 852 ; ro 893. Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 75 a year 


changed per cent. on 


a year ago 
5}; on Wednesday week 75}; 


ago é5. 
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OF THE DAY 


LAW 


— Boards of Guardians This is 
- the principal fact which emerges from Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain's scheme of Poor Law Reform and from 
Before we examine the scheme 
we must say a word in praise of the wisdom and the 
consideration with which Mr. Chamberlain has consulted, 
and is still consulting, the local authorities. At intervals 
statements issue from the Ministry of Health answering 
criticisms, and in this way a body of more or less accepted 
principles is being built up. This ought 
help Mr. Chamberlain when his Bill is drafted and 
introduced into the House of Commons. 


TOPICS 


POOR REFORM 


are doomed. 


the discussions upon it. 


greatly to 


Let us briefly recapitulate the attempts at Poor Law 
Reform in recent years. In 1905 a Royal Commission 
was appointed and it published its Report in 1909. 
The Majority Report was conservative, and the Minority 
Report bore all the marks of Fabian Socialism. The 
Minority Report proposed the abolition of the Guardians, 
but it was in advance of the times and was not seriously 
Since 
Com- 


considered by anybody who was not a Socialist. 
then, however, much has happened. In 1917 a 
mittee, presided over by Sir Donald Maclean, suceceded 
in reconciling substantial paris of the Majority and 
Minority Reports of 1909, and recommended the abolition 
of the Guardians. Gradually most people have become 
convinced by events that the Guardians must go. The 
financial misbehaviour of such Guardians as those of 
Poplar and West Ham has done more than anything 
else to carry this conviction. But the circumstances 
have changed in many other ways. The Ministry of 
Health has been created to take over much of the work 
of the old Local Government Board, and to perform 
functions in the interests of Public Health which until 
fifteen years ago were scarcely considered part of the 
duty of a Government. Then again, there is Unem- 
ployment Insurance, and this has made a proper co- 
ordination of the Insurance Fund and Poor Law Relief 
not merely inevitable but urgently necessary. It is 
true that even before the Royal Commission sat there 
was the Unemployed Workman Act of 1905, but that 
was in no sense an Insurance Act as it merely made 
special provision for relief. To-day there is a 
deal of wasteful overlapping among the various local 
authorities which pay out grants that come under the 
head of Public Assistance. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain proposes that the County 
Councils, the Borough Councils and the District Councils 
shall have more responsibilities devolved upon them and 
that the Ministry itself shall be correspondingly relieved 
of the management of details. The councils will take 
over the duties of the Guardians. It may be necessary, 
of course, to increase the membership of the councils 
for this purpose, but, on the other hand, it may be 
enough for the councils to co-opt men and women to 
perform the work which has hitherto been done by the 
Guardians. In rural the new scheme will 
make no difference, as the members of the Councils are 
already also the Guardians. With regard to finance 
it is proposed that the present system by which various 
grants are allocated by the Ministry of Health for the 
Poor Law and the local authorities shall be replaced by 
block grants. It seems that there ought to be economy, 
not the extravagance or increased expenditure which 
some of Mr. Chamberlain’s critics have foretold. The 


great 


districts 


objections which have been raised to transferring the 
work of the Guardians to the councils are analogous to 


the objections raised when the School Boards 
abolished and the supervision of education was handed 
over to the County Councils by Mr. Balfour’s Education 
Act of 1902. That Act has worked and 
the least of its blessings is that educational problems 
have been from much ef the old political 
rancour, 


were 


well, not 


say ed 


The ideal thing would have been to draw up a scheme 
of “ All-in Insurance,” by which the wage-earners would 
have been protected from the threefold dread which 
haunts them— the dread of sickness, the dread of unem- 
ployment, and the dread of what the death of the bread- 
winner of the family means; but when the Government 
looked into the matter they found that this ideal com- 


prehensiveness could not be effected in a single Bill, 
Rating questions touched the problem at so many 


that 
necessary basis, 
a Bill by itself 
But 
siveness piecemeal, we 
the end. 


rating reform was recognized as a 
and that had to be dealt 
a Bill which Was large enough in all 
though we 
trust 


points 
with in 
getting = comprehen- 


shall eet it in 


conscience. 


are 


that we 


It must not be supposed that those who, like ourselves, 
want the 
recognizing the invaluable public 


Guardians to be abolished are backward in 


services which the 
Guardians up and down the country have performed, 


We quite agree that it would be an immense loss if such 


services were not available in future. We hope that 
they will be secured either by the clection or by the 
co-optation to the councils of what may be called the 
Guardian class. The administration of the Poor Law 
has been a thing by itself--a very human service-- and 


in countless cases it has been carried out with industry 
and with a fine sense of responsibility. 
instance of Guardians’ work as can be remembered by 


Take such ail 


anyone who has come into contact with the Poor Law. 
A man makes an application for relief. The 
considers the application. At the meeting the parson’s 
wife or the doctor’s wife says “I know the man well. 
It is quite true that he is disabled and cannot work 
and that his family will soon be short of food, but he 
has a brother who emigrated to Canada a few years 
ago there. The 
brothers were fond of each other and I am quite sure 
that the one in Canada would much rather help than 
let his brother go on the 


> 


happily fulfilled, and nothing more than 


Board 


and who is domg extremely well 


rates.” The prediction is 


temporary 


relief is required from the Board. This is the sort of 
personal knowledge and interest which must by no 


means be sacrificed. 

Everybody, we think, will be glad to see the scandal 
of Poor Law relief as it has been managed in Poplar 
and West Ham brought to an end. The principle that 
those who are going to benefit by relief should vote 
into office the dispensers of relief is entirely wrong. 
It is not, even by any finesse of logic, required by demo- 
eracy. No other form of Public Assistance is paid out 
by a body directly elected for the purpose. A 
child is aided by servants of the county 
he should have a serious illness he is succoured by a 
mixed committee of persons elected to the local sanitary 
authority and voluntary workers appointed for the 
purpose; when he school he into 
industry by a committee appointed by the Minister 
of Labour; if he becomes unemploved he receives his 
benefit from a committee appointed by the Minister 
of Health: in old age his pension depends upon the 
decision of an appointed committee and the Ministry 
of Health. These are only specimen events in his career. 
They might be multiplied, but 
were multiplied it would be found that nowhere was 


school 


‘ouncil: if 


leaves is guided 


however much they 








aJebad 
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his case dealt with by a directly elected body except 
under the Poor Law. 

The obsolete machinery of the Poor Law must 
ecrtainly go. Although the urban Guardians are not 
a rate-levving authority they have in effect suceeeded 
in levying rates, in Poplar and elsewhere, by running 
up enormous illegal bills and calling upon the Borough 
Councils to pay. The worst mistake of all was made 
when in 1918 the Representation of the People Act 
provided that a recipient of Poor Law relief should not 
be deprived of his parliamentary or local government 


point not often mentioned may come to have an 
iportan which has not vet been recognized. Some 


of the hospitals and institutions created under the Poor 


Law are so admirably equipped and managed that 
persons who are not qualified under the Poor Law make 
use of them by arrangement with the Guardians on 
paving a fee. This arrangement is of doubtful legality 
and vet it is full of good sense. The best medical help 
should never be withheld if it is reasonably available. 
Under Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s plan the difficulty 
will disappear. We must hope that the medical service 
will not disappear with it! 


THE NEW LAND LAWS 

ryt New Year has brought into operation nine Acts 
+ which, taken together, constitute a new law of 
real property for England and Wales. They attracted 
little notice whil they were before Parlinment and vet 
they represent one of the most drastic and far reaching 
reforms that our legal history can show. Conveyancers 
and solicitors in general have had to learn their law afresh. 
The many laymen who are interested, directly or in- 
directly, in landed property have yet to awaken to the 
fact that the new Acts coneern them, since most titles, 
if not all, will call for scrutiny lest they may not comply 
with the new conditions. For the law has been changed 
in many particulars, both small and great, the time- 
honoured methods of conveyancing have been trans- 
formed, and the present generation will doubtless be put to 
much inconvenience before the prospective benefits of this 


1 


legal revolution become apparent. 

We imagine that many Englishmen have taken a sort 
of patriotic pride in contemplating our law of real pro- 
perty. For there was nothing like it elsewhere in the 
modern world. Its complexities and anomalies, its 
Jesuitical subtleties and occasional flavour of extortion and 
even cruelty, were admittedly deplorable in themselves, 
But it was, after all, essentially English. It could not be 
understood without a knowledge of mediaeval England, 
It retained rules and practices which dated from the 
triple conflict of jurisdictions—Common Law, Chancery 
and Keclesiastical Courts—that vexed our forefathers. 
There would not have been such a divergence between 
real property and personal property if the secular courts 
had not 
the Church courts dealt with the other. If conveyancing 


lealt with the one in testamentary suits while 
ingenuity rivalled the scholastic philosophy, it was 
because Parliament in 15385 virtually abolished trusts 
over land, at the instance of the common lawyers, and the 
Chancery lawyers had to exercise their wits so as to evade 
the famous Statute of Uses by creating trust upon trust. 
The manorial system in itself was an astonishing survival 
from the days of Hengist and Horsa. It was absurd, no 
doubt, that a modern copyholder should be subject to 
manorial incidents, if a vigilant steward cared to enforce 
them, and that, if he had a Derby winner in his stable at 


his death, the “best beast” might be seized as a heriot. 
Still no other country could show the like, and after all 
the vexed copyholders were in a small minority. And the 
primitive tenures of gavelkind, where the children share 
the land, and Borough English, where the youngest son 
takes the estate, attested still further the antiquity of the 
English race and thus gave still greater satisfaction to 
our patriot antiquarians. 

gut the old law had no defence save in sentiment. As 
soon as Lord Birkenhead sounded the trumpet before 
this legal Jericho it was doomed. His Law of Property 
Act of 1922, drafted largely on the advice of Sir Benjamin 
Cherry, made short work of manors and all their incidents, 
revolutionized the law of intestacy, formulated a new 
system of holding and transferring land, and minimized 
the differences between real and personal property. 
The foundations of the deep were shaken, but the public 
took little heed. The Act of 1922 was intended to come 
into force last vear, but it was delayed and also amended 
by an Act of 1924, which slipped through both Houses 
just after Mr. Baldwin’s return to power. Then an 
expert committee headed by Lord Muir Mackenzie set 
to work to consolidate, or codify, the law of real property 
as amended by these portentous measures. Parliament, 


almost without knowing it, passed the seven Acts em- 


ng 
bodying this code last year, and now the whole nine are 
effective. 

The main purpose of all this legislation is to simplify 
and clarify, to wipe out the obsolete and the anomalous, 
and to make the transfer or sale of land an casy matter, 


if it ever can be easy. The fundamental method adopted 


is to distinguish sharply between the “ legal estate ” and 
the * equitabl estate.” The purchaser of Jand will 
acquire the one: the trustees for the interests involved 


in that land will be responsible for the other. Trusteeship 
will be ercaths extended. The 


cy ided, is now repealed and th law will not merely 


Statute of Use s, SO long 


the establishment of trusts 


A lawyer 


favour, but even comp 
innumerable, especially in cases of intestacy. 
would say that the main feature of the reform is the 
abolition of the “ heir-at-law,’ for which Bentham 


pleaded a century age It we may venture to put this in 
simpler language, the old law looked for some person, 
preferably male, to inherit an intestate estate, whereas 
the new law consigns the estate to trustees who hold it 
for the benefit of the widow and children or, failing 
them, of certain near relations. The remote cousin will 
ho longer be able to tppeal sudde nly from Bot Lihy Bay 

husband had 


failed to make provision for her. The real and personal 


and dispossess the weeping widow whose 
estate of an intestate will be treated on precist ly the 
same terms. 

Drastic though these reforms are, shattering many 
a legal idol like the famous “rule in Shelley's case,” 
they are essentially English in that they are not revolu- 
tionary. Manorial incidents are abolished, but the lords 
and stewards will be duly compensated for their loss ; 
one of the schedules has a pretty table for calculating the 
value of a heriot. The reformers were urged by the 
radically minded to make the registration of all titles to 
land compulsory. But they have not done so. When 
the transition from the old to the new system is corsplete, 
our grandchildren will be able to determine whether it is 
worth while to adopt in every county the registration 
of titles and of mortgages which exists in Middlesex and 
Yorkshire. Meanwhile the legal profession will have 
plenty to do in mastering and applying the nine new 
Acts. We are convinced that, though perfection has by 
no means been reached, the new law of real property is a 


vast improvement on the old and that it will inure to 


the benefit of the nation, 
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THE CASE AGAINST CHINESE 


NATIONALISM 


[This article is by an Englishman who has lived for many years 
at Shanghai. The views expressed may be taken as characteristic 
of the British colony. They are certainly not favourable to the 
making of concessions to the Chinese agitation, but it is important 
that Englishmen of experience on the spot should be given a hearing. 
Their arguments are part of the body of evidence which has to 
be considered before the Chinese problems can be solved with 
fairness to everybody. ] 


FFNUE anti-British agitation, it is now well known, is 

merely incidental to a very much larger one—i.e., 
a determined offensive by Soviet Russia against her arch- 
enemy Great Britain, after failure of similar offensives 
against her in Afghanistan, Egypt, India and elsewhere. 
Before going further it is necessary to have it clearly in 
your mind that that is the meaning of all this sorry 
business, and to set aside as more than absurd the sug- 
gestion that this movement has originated amongst the 
Chinese themselves from an innate hostility towards the 
British, or a patriotic demand from the people of China 
as a whole for the “ rendition ” of extraterritoriality. tis 
probably perfectly safe to say that not one per cent. 
of the four hundred million people of China know 
what or where Britain is. Of that one per cent. a large 
proportion has shown its appreciation of British methods 
of Government by settling to the extent of several hun- 
dred thousands in Hong-Kong, an island that in 1840 
was inhabited by a few starving fishermen. 

Chinese have also flocked into, and are living pros- 
perously, peacefully and safely to-day in, various parts of 
the Malay States, Ceylon and India, and have moreover 
accepted the British system of Government to the extent 
of 850,000 Chinese in the Foreign Settlement at Shanghai, 
formerly a mere swamp. That Settlement is admittedly 
an international one, and the present Chairman of the 
Council is a very excellent American gentleman, but, as 
you probably know, the system is entirely British, and 
all Departmental Officers and details are British with a 
few exceptions. The British Concessions and Settlements 
elsewhere in China have shown an equally large increase 
in numbers of Chinese and in their wealth and welfare. 

To prove further that this anti-British ery is totally un- 
justified, and is merely a parrot-cry directed from Moscow, 
it is only necessary to point out that during the attack 
on Shameen (a British Settlement near Canton) by the 
Chinese “ Red” troops led by Russian Officers the 
French killed and wounded practically ten times as many 
Chinese as the International (not British) police killed 
and wounded in Shanghai on May 30th. Nevertheless, 
the students have made no outery against that, but are, 
on the contrary, displaying affection and friendship for 
the French, for that is the policy dictated by Moscow 
for the time being. Furthermore, an American marine 
in Shanghai very correctly shot dead a Chinaman here 
during a small riot, but not a word has been said about 
that. 

To show you how litile the word “ British ” means to 
the students, who now control the movement of all cargo 
throughout the country, it is an absolute fact that 
recently the students held up a shipment of goods to an 
up river port, but permitted two cases of Scotch whisky 
to be landed on the consignee stating: ‘* This no belong 
British cargo; this belong Scoteh cargo!” That will 


show you the extent of the knowledge possessed by the 
youths who have practically taken over control of this 
vast country of 400,000,000 people and who have selected 
for destruction the British Empire, where alone good 
Scotch whisky is made. 

The connecting link between the anti-British campaign 
and the question of abolishing “ Extrality ’-—otherwise 


extraterritoriality— is the Russian policy, which is to break 
the united front of the Foreign Powers by harrying one 
of them without mercy, in the hope that the other Powers 
anxious to curry favour with China and with very little 
to lose compared with Britain would step in and volun- 
tarily offer rendition, and thus sweep the ground from 
under the feet of Britain and Japan. Russia knows very 
well that soon after rendition there would be chaos of the 
worst conceivable kind all over China, followed by war 
against China by one or more of the Powers, and that that 
would open the way for her to achieve her ultimate ambi- 
tion of a descent upon Peking and finally upon the warm- 
water Pacific ports of Central and South China. Russia’s 
allies in that move would be General Feng Yu-hsiang 
and the Cantonese “ Red” Army, which is as “ Red” 
as anything in Russia and is well led by Russian officers, 
Having thus got control of the great bulk of the 
world’s population with very little trouble, well- the 
less one thinks about the future thereafter the better one 
will sleep at night. 

It would again be safe to say that not one per cent. of the 
Chinese people know or care a scrap about ‘“ Extrality.” 
There are a very limited few shouting for its removal, 
partly because their Russian masters tell them to do so, 
and partly because of the “ pickings ” thereafter. There 
is an indefinitely greater number who look with terror on 
the possibility of restoration—the sound peace-loving 
industrious Chinese of the middle and wealthy classes 
who know that their last hope of peace, justice, and 
security rests in the continuation of foreign administra- 
tion of these Settlements. One of them said to me the 
other day that rendition would immediately lead to a 
tremendous financial collapse of all land values, local 
debentures and shares, &c., and to a dispersal of these 
enlightened and very prosperous communities. 

The mere fact that we shall all probably suffer enormous 
financial losses would not, of itself, be sufficient justifica- 
tion for our refusing to China the right which every inde- 
pendent country should possess of governing everyone 
within her borders if she had shown even partial fitness 
or any tendency to progress towards better government 
and a better judicial system. But if the question were 
asked: “* Has China in any way improved her methods 
of Government or her administration of the laws since 
the Revolution of 1910?” the answer from everyone, 
except a self-interested few, who has lived in China 
during that period would be: ‘ Most emphatically no: 
on the contrary, she has land-slided in the opposite 
direction, more particularly since the Washington Con- 
ference, and is now on the verge of total disruption.” 

No Chinese judge or magistrate would dare, even if he 
wished, to give an impartial judgment if in doing so 
he were acting against any official—civil, military, or 
police--or against any student or agitator. A law court 
in China is not, and never has been, considered a place to 
dispense judgment. It is primarily a place for all the 
officials, high and low, connected with it to make their 
fortunes in the shortest possible time lest the militarist 
who has appointed them be ousted by his rival who 
would, of course, put his band of satellites in. It serves 
other useful purposes also, such as the wreaking of 
revenge and the spoliation of the property of those who 
might happen to be out of favour with the powers that 
be. There is no shadow of hope of the success in an action 
against any official of any description: nobody dare 
charge a common policeman or a riff-raff soldier with 
such a crime as assault or trespass, and to-day the 
situation has got infinitely worse, as nobody dares charge 
a twelve-year-old student or an agitator with any of the 
numerous crimes which these gentry are perpetrating, 
What earthly hope would a foreigner have under a 
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“ judicial’ system such as that? It is unnecessary to 
say that the administration of the law vis-a-vis foreigners 
would be worse than corrupt: it would be out and out 
vindictive. 

I now come to the unpleasant subject of the death 
penalty, which, do not forget, would be inflicted on 
foreigners merely at the whim of agitators, students and 
soldiers, and not after a fair public trial. The Chinese 
have executed no foreigners “ officially ” (though they 
have murdered large numbers) since somewhere round 
the ‘forties when they executed an American soldier in 
Canton by slow strangulation, until recently when they 
executed a Russian bandit up North by exactly the same 
process. This man had appealed against the sentence, 
but was never notified of the result of the appeal. 
Suddenly he was taken out of his prison and was 
seized by three policemen, one of whom knocked him 
down, another tied a rope round his neck, and a third 
inserted a stick into a loop in the rope and used it as a 
tourniquet, thus killing the prisoner, who was not given 
a chance of performing his religious rites, though a priest 
and a doctor did turn up after he was dead. Naturally 
the length of time it takes to cause death depends 
entirely upon the mood of policeman No. 3, who can 
prolong it or hasten it just as he likes. 

Executions are carried out in different ways in different 
places, some by slow processes, but nowadays mostly by 
shooting or beheading. The latter form was prevalent in 
Shanghai till quite recently, and it was always con- 
sidered a gala morning by the general public when exe:u- 
tions took place, huge crowds sitting round and enjoying 
Nowadays it is done here by shooting 
with a revolver, in this wise: the victims are placed 
in a row and the executioner walks behind them and 
that’s 


the spectacle. 


blows their heads in one by one at close range 
when he is in a hurry: if, however, he feels the need of a 
little practice he stands further away and takes pot-shots 
at them, and as the Chinese are notoriously poor shots, 
you can imagine the results ! 

I realize this is a very disgusting subject to write about, 
but it is one that must be considered, and T assure you 
that I have dealt with it as gently as possible, and have 


a4 


not by any means told you the worst. 


To grant tariff autonomy to China to-day would be a 
disaster of the first magnitude to China herself. Under 
the present excellent and well tested Customs system, 
organized and conducted by foreigners, the Government 
is assured of an income of sorts and—what is of vital im- 
portance—the Foreign Inspector of Customs sees to it 
that the services of the various Government loans are 
fully met before the Government touches a cent, without 
which Chinese bonds to-day would not be worth the 
paper they are printed on. 

Remove the stringent foreign control of to-day, and 
what would happen? The local military official in every 
Province would most certainly confiscate the entire 
import revenue of his Ports for the upkeep of his troops 
and the strengthening of his position vis-d-v7s his rivals. 
The maritime provinces would thus become very much 
stronger militarily, and politically, than the inland ones, 
which would have no such income, and the result would 
be a new grouping of forces, the maritime men fighting 
to overcome the less wealthy inland men. 

I can confidently state that every European in China 
would gladly assent to the granting of Tariff autonomy 
to China if we thought that the country would be de- 
After all, it must be 


clear to everyone overseas that we foreigners with our 


veloped and improved thereby. 


* all’ invested in China are just as vitally interested in 
the advancement of everything Chinese as are the Chinese 
them elves, 


VICKERS AND THE MORAL 


bem three such authorities as Mr. Dudley Docker, 
Mr. McKenna and Sir W. Plender proclaim the 
fate and future of Vickers to be matters of national 
concern, and devote several uncompensated months of 
their scanty leisure to an inquiry into its state and prospects, 
an ordinary student of the economics of British industry 
And it 


is an enticing subject, not only for the particular problem 


finds himself drawn to the subject irresistibly. 


of business reorganization it presents, but also for the 
many morals that may rightly be read into it, 
The company’s shareholders have wisely confirmed 
the resolutions that had been adopted at a previous 
meeting, resolutions that involved a drastic writing down 
of capital, the remoulding of the undertaking on a new 
administrative plan, and the certainty of many changes 
in the personnel of the directorate. Not only in doing so 
did they act sensibly in their own interests, but the 
policy they sanctioned has set an example that other 


firms in the “ heavy tvades ” will do well to follow. 

It rather jars on me, who have been the spectator of 
many such incidents in America and in Germany, to 
hear the temporary difliculties of Vickers put down to 
‘inefficiency ” and spoken of as though they were 
something peculiar to British industrialism. 1 suppose 
that in its own main line, which was that of armaments, 
no firm was cver more efficient. 
Bethlehem, the great stecl works at Gary and Pittsburg 


KKrupps, Creusot, 


some of them may have surpassed Vickers in size but none 
of them in lay-out, in workmanship, in the quality of their 
output. We must have short memories indeed not to 
recall that the record of the firm during the War should 
be the sufficient answer to all talk of “ inefficiency.” 
If, sinee the Armistice, it has fallen on troublous times 
it has not been, as I have seen it stated, because the 
cobbler would not stick to his last. It has been because 
the last would not stick to the cobbler. 

With the sudden and virtually complete stoppage of 
the armament business Vickers found their chief oc Upa- 
ion gone. That they should have tried to fill up the gap 
by embarking on a variety of other manufacturing 
enterprises was only natural. It is scarcely less natural 
that they should have made some mistakes and have 
bitten off, in the expressive Americanism, more than they 
could chew. They probably branched out in too many 
directions and in too great a hurry, made (like everybody 
else) some bad purchases in the boom that followed 
the Armistice, and involved themselves in liabilities and 
undertakings that were both distracting and unprofitable. 
Their effort, moreover, during the War left them with a 
vastly augmented plant of seven or cight times its pre-War 
capacity and an assortment of manufacturing interests 
that could neither be abandoned nor switched over all 
at once and without running great risks to peace 
production. 

From being, there! 


re, for its size a comparatively 


compact organization, working along three or four 
well-defined, tested and converging Jines—armaments, 
shipbuilding and Vickers, as I 


read the situation, has tended in the last few vears to 


general engineering 


become rather an amorphous agglomeration of industrial 


odds and ends. It lost that manageableness of form and 
objectives which must exist if there is to be administrative 
efficiency. It grew, I should judge, too heterogeneous 
and unwieldy, with a management necessarily unfamiliar 
with some of the new industrial fields it had ventured 
upon and with a general scheme of executive control 
that, however well adapted to a concern specializing in a 
few fixed types of production, was inadequate to the 


direction of the novel and multifarious interests that had 
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been grouped together with little real unity or cohesion. 
Vickers was not in the ordinary sense a merger or 
consolidation of ancillary interests. It was rather a 
collection of none too closely related atoms, a somewhat 
sprawling industrial miscellany ; and only good luck, a 
normal world, and five years of prospering trade could 
have pulled it through. In the actual adverse conditions 
that have laid all British manufacturing low it began to 
show the inevitable weakness of size without balance. 

There is one clear lesson to be drawn from all this. 
It has been taught time and time again in the convulsive 
industrial history of America and the fate of the Stinnes 
enterprises has recently rewritten it, and in flaming 
characters, across the face of Germany. The lesson is 
that you do not build up a stable industrial combine 
merely by adding vard to vard, mill to mill, factory to 
factory, interest to interest. There must be in these 
acquisitions central and thread, 
a dovetailing of relationships, a natural uniformity and 
Otherwise the structure grows top-heavy 
and fissiparous. That, I take it, is what has happened 
to Vickers just as it is happening to most of the German 
firms in the heavy trades. But usually in industry, as 
always in life, it does not matter so much what errors 
you have committed as how you face the music when they 
are brought home to you. In that respect Vickers seem 
to me to have taken a bold and stimulating course. 
The pruning knife has rarely been used so unsparingly. 
Book values have been sternly written down to the lowest 
estimated level of earning power ; realities have not been 
blinked ; and Mr. McKenna has stated his view that with 
an infusion of fresh directors operating a much more 
flexible and unified scheme of management there is no 
reason, if trade improves, why the firm should not win 
back much of its old prosperity. 

I regard the reorganization of Vickers in this spirit and 
by these means as the beginning of the reorganization 
There 


some co-ordinating 


co-operation. 


of the iron and steel industries of the country. 
are not many firms in those most important trades that 
would not be all the better for submitting themselves 
as unhesitatingly as Vickers have done to the ordeal of a 
thorough overhauling and reconstruction. Several will 
certainly have to do so, whether they like it or not. But 
ihe impulse to self-examination which Vickers has 
thus imparted will not, I hope, exhaust itself merely in 
making this firm and that sounder and more eflicient. 
1 hope it will spread until it embraces the several indus 
tries concerned as wholes. We have long worked in 
Great Britain on too small a seale, with a fierce indi- 
vidualism expressing itself in a competition at home 
where there should be union and co-operation to meet 
rivalry abroad. In shipbuilding, in the iron and_ steel 
trades, in engineering generally, it is the same _ tale. 
Our German and American rivals have carried the theory 
and practice of consolidation far beyond anything that 
we hitherto have recognized as either necessary or 
It is time— happily it is not too late—toffollow 
in their steps. We cannot permanently hold our own in 
foreign markets so long as our manufacturers are 
absorbed by deadly rivalries among themselves. 


desirable. 


S. B. 
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AN INDIAN SANDHURST 


By Magsgor-GexneraL Sin Georce 
B.C.3B.. E.CS.1. 


MacMexn, 


7 the public of these Islands, and to a lesser degree 
to the Empire at large, it is known, perhaps some- 
what vaguely, that there exists in India a considerable 
native Army, which from time to time has been most 
opportunely employed in one or other of the Empire's 
small wars, and that during the Great War it sent large 
forees to many of the theatres of war. Indeed, the names 
of certain classes who enlist, such as Sikh and Gurkha, are 
very familiar. It is also 
seventy years ago that Army blew up, or rather a large 


vagucly remembered that 
portion of it, in cireumstances of tragedy and drama. 

Beyond that, outside the few who are connected with 
India, little is known, though it will be obvious that there 
must be many problems connected with its organization 
and maintenance. To those who know and think it has 
always been plain that that Indian Army is one of the 
most remarkable of the many wonders for which British 
rule in India has been responsible. For centuries it has 
been oflicered in the higher ranks by British officers, who 
have been followed by their men with a devotion which is 
almost entirely psychological in its origin. In no army 
in the world probably are officers so devoted to their men, 
or men to their officers. So far back as 1801 Indian 
soldiers were hurried to Egypt to help against the French. 
In Napoleonic days also Indian soldiers carried the Jack 
to Java and to Mauritius and to Bourbon, those two 
homes of the French privateers. In later days from the 
Great Wall of China to the flats of Flanders, from the snow 
of Kabul to the burning deserts of Sinai, the Indian 
soldier has served the British Sovereign. 

In modern times the development of the special charac- 
teristics of the various martial races of India, by grouping 
them in class regiments and companies has produced 
results which have enabled the Indian soldier to cross 
bayonets with credit with Prussian and Turk. In the 
earlier days of this Army Indians themselves rose to con. 
siderable regimental status, controlled by perhaps only 
the British commandant, but as the Indian Army came 
to meet more highly-trained armies and to require more 
modern equipments it was found that 
alone could master the equipment and training and that 
only with a larger number of British officers would Indian 
soldiers face the perils required of them. 

After the Indian Mutiny an attempt was made to use 
more Indians and fewer Europeans, but the dangers of a 
Russian war due to the advance of Russia in Central Asia 
again called for higher organization and more British 
officers. 
readily to modern education, and those whose minds were 
nimbler possessed neither military aptitude nor military 
desire. So the Great War saw the Indian regiments going 
to the field with British officers in all the superior ranks, 
and a magnificent grade of under-oflicer drawn from the 
yeoman peasantry and small landowning classes, faithful 
unto death, but very seldom fit for any higher posts. For 
some years, however, a feeling had been growing up among 
the more thoughtful officers that our practical Anglo- 
Saxondom was blinding us to the more sentimental or 
psychological aspect of the case, and that we ought as 
part of our trusteeship to begin to try and get some Indians 
into the higher military ranks, and that the experiment 
under modern conditions ought to be made. 
the end of the Great War some commissions in the Army 
were given to Indians, but there was no time for them to 
rise up the military ladder or to be tried in the fire of re- 
sponsibility and leadership, Since the War, the Indian 


British officers 


The men of the martial classes did not take 
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politicians for many reasons and from various motives 
have demanded that the officer cadre of the Army shall be 
Indianized. They very rightly recognize that if India is 
to be self-governing she should be able to officer her Army. 
In their anxiety to be quite complete in the model State 
they hasten to achieve self-sufficiency in every service. 
The Government of India and the Commander-in-Chief 
from Sir Charles Monro onwards cordially acquiesced in 
such measure of Indianization as might prove possible, 
but knowing as they do that an officer class and cadre 
take generations to create, have insisted on a gradual 
development. For some years now young Indian gentle- 
men have been sent home to Sandhurst, in the same way 
that voung Indians for the Civil Service have been sent 
home to the Universities. These lads from Sandhurst have 
joined various regiments in India in the same position as 
British officers, have been well received in the officers’ 
messes, and are intensely happy in the milieu of camera- 
derie that has been extended to them. That is as far as 
the experiment has got, for these promising young men 
have not yet had time to show how high they can rise, 


and whether or not they can avoid the physical lethargy 
which comes with years and which has marred so many 
Nor is it vet clear if they can hold the 


balance amid the esnflicting religions and races that join 


Indian characters. 


the Indian Army in the same impartial way that the 
British officer has been able to do. 

There has been some trouble, too, in finding enough 
lads suitable and inclined for a military career to send 
home to Sandhurst, for in fact India as yet has developed 
no schools in which character of the sort that makes for 
ollicership can be formed. It may be said that the 
sritish have failed in not seeing toit that such schools did 
exist. ‘To this there is only this answer : Think how much 
has been done in the last hundred years for 315 million 
people, and not what is yet to do. India has had the 
schools that she wanted and much more. The General 
Staff in India, in whose sphere military education lies, 
have long seen that it is the earlier education that matters, 
and have been actively concerned with the Government 
of India in starting the new King George’s Schools, in 
which it is hoped to educate the sons of the present class 
of Indian Officers, the majority of whom have risen from 
the ranks, and who come from the yeoman and small 
landed class. It is from this class that those with the 
aptitude and fitness for soldicring and for command must 
come. The professional and business classes of India 
have few martial leanings or aptitudes, with, of course, 
here and there a notable exception. At the Imperial 
Cadet College at Dehra Dun, originally started by Lord 
Curzon to train some of the sons of the gentry, there is a 
preparatory education now for Sandhurst, most excellent 
in every way, but it has as yet nothing lower from which 
it can draw, and until this exists and has been tried and 
proved there will be considerable difficulty in finding 
Indians fit to replace the British oflicer. There are, of 
course, other difficulties ahead, but those must wait to be 
tackled as they arise. The experiment is being made, 
and everyone is anxious to make it a success. 

The Indian politician, however, is impatient, and with- 
out recognizing how few of the educated young Indians of 
suitable type are available yet, presses for quicker 
Indianization, and now demands the establishment of a 
military college in India, so that the complete State for 
which he yearns may arrive more rapidly. The Indian 
Government have accordingly appointed a committee, 
under the presidency of Lieut.-General Sir Andrew Skeen, 
the Chief of the General Staff in India, with several Indian 
members, to report on the desirability of a military college 
on the lines of Sandhurst in India itself. 

It is, of course, perfectly natural that Indian parents 


should prefer to have their boys educated in India. The 
age for military education is young, and it is a long way 
to send boys from their own people and their own religious 
Yet it speaks 
greatly for the parents’ confidence in Great Britain that 


surroundings, at an impressionable age. 


hundreds of them do come to carry out study of all kinds. 
But we should not like it ourselves, and when we have 
sent young Englishmen to India as cadets they have gone 
to be among their own people. The spirit that prompts 
the desire for this college, therefore, is readily under- 
standable, but the principal question is whether or not 
the experiment in Indianization will get at the beginning 
a fair chance if the boys are not trained among the rest 
of the officer class. The committee are to come to 


England and investigate conditions on the spot. 
THE SMOKE OF OUR BURNING 


A FULL half century has come and gone since 

Disraeli tried, in the Public Health Act of 1875, 
to reduce the smoke of her burning, which arises from our 
The attempt 


was vain, because the vested interests of the day sue- 


Modern Babylon—and from all our cities. 


ceeded in having the word ‘* black” inserted, so that a 


manufacturer need only produce smoke that is grey, 


brown or of any other fancy colour, in order to eclipse 
the sun, befoul our lungs and raise the death-rate with 
cheerful impunity. Now we have a promise from Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, as Minister of Health, that, after 
this long period of deadly failure, he will soon bring in a 


Bill to deal at least with the industrial chimney 


that is not, indeed, the most serious offender, nor is its 


though 


flagrant and conspicuous product the most deadly 
and abundant constituent of the darkness which can be 
smelt in our cities of dreadful day. 

Most opportune and welcome, therefore, is the appear- 
ance of a new and enlarged edition of the standard 
treatise* on urban smoke, by masters of their subject. 
Since they live in Leeds, they are themselves vitally 
and mortally concerned and we may congratulate them 
as well as ourselves in that they have hitherto survived 
the kind of thing depicted in their frontispiece long 
enough to GIVE us the reconsidered product of decades 
If the past history of this subject 
is any index to the prospects of the next few months, 


of first-hand research. 


much hard lying is about to begin, the most brazen and 
monstrous falschoods, as that smoke is a valuable anti- 
septic, and not the damnable destroyer of the incom- 
parable antiseptic, the light of life- and every species 
of obstruction by vested interests, true to form, which 
would have us believe that our national greatness and 
survival depend upon the obsolete and wasteful and 
puerile methods which turn our cities in winter into 
cold hells worse than any dreamt of even in Scandinavian 
mythology. Being invited to remain to hear the next 
witness, after bearing testimony to sunlight before 
Lord Newton's Departmental Committee on Atmospheric 
Pollution, I had the never-to-be-forgotten experience 
of hearing a Fellow of the Royal Society, who spoke, 
ardently, on behalf of the manufacturers in Sheflield, 
tell the Committee that doctors sent bronchitic and 
asthmatie patients to smoky cities for their cure, and 
that, unless this agitation died down, Sheflield could no 
longer produce the steel which defends us on the North 
Sea. At this point Lord Newton indicated that the 
Committee had no more time for nonsense. The evidence 
has not been printed, but the enquiry was public and the 
facts are in the memory of many who were present. 
That is the sort of thing against which the terse, exact, 





* Smoke: A Study of Town Air. By J. B. Cohen, F.R.S., 
and A. G. Ruston, D.Se. New enlarged edition. (Edward Arnold 
and Co., 1925. Price 8s. 6d. net.) 
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lucid, and damning pages of Drs. Cohen and Ruston 
will serve in our time of need.. Every student of the 
subject, every contributor, in Parliament or out of it, 
to the coming debates and discussions, must necessarily 
acquaint himself with this masterly study of town air. 
If the book contained nothing but its plates and appen- 
dices alone, it would be invaluable. But the main 
substance of the volume consists of the authors’ explicit 
answers, largely based on their own researches and 
original methods, to the essential questions which arise 
when we attempt to arouse public opinion against our 
urban smoke not merely on aesthetic grounds, or in vague 
terms against which vested interests and _ prejudice 
easily prevail, but by exact answers, telling us what soot 
is, whenee it comes, whither it goes, how it destroys 
buildings, plants, animals and men, how it hurts the 
countryside as well as the towns, what it costs in cleaning, 
and how it shuts out the light of day. Most earnestly 
we must urge that the Coal Commission take this volume 
into full consideration before it issues its Report. 

Of great interest is the injury to vegetation, and to 
the fundamental concern of growing our own food, 
which is wrought by coal smoke. Everyone who cares 
for Home Crofting, who uses or advocates allotments, 
is here involved. The evidence, the figures, the extremely 
striking photographs in this volume should be known 
everywhere. It is too bad that we Londoners can- 
not grow a violet in our gardens: but it is far worse 
that the plague cloud should choke our crops and cut 
off the light upon which they feed. All modern study 
of nutrition teaches the value of fresh foods grown in 
sunlight. The latest work that second-rate 
foods may be raised to the first rank, and made potent 
against what I have called the diseases of darkness, by 
being exposed to the ultra-violet light of the sun. From 
our authors we learn how smoke cuts off the sunlight, but 
one may add that the facts are more serious than their 
figures indicate. The ultra-violet rays are those first 
and most cut-off by smoke, and they are the most 
valuable of all for vegetable life and for our own. Under 
the auspices of the Committee on Light, appointed by 
the Medical Research Council in 1922, observations are 
made every day, comparing, for instance, the ultra-violet 
light in various parts of London and in the country. 
Readers who note the readings recorded daily in the 
Times are aware that urban smoke does more harm to 
our sunlight than the best eyes, or the best means of 
estimating visible light, can ever discern. Now that 
the medical profession is awaking to the virtues of ultra- 
violet light we begin to realize that the case against 
urban smoke is graver even than the older arguments 
have shown. Sir Oliver Lodge, commenting in Nature 
nearly four years ago on iny proposal for an official 
committee to study sunlight, observed that our urban 
smoke cuts off, first and most, the ultra-violet radiations 
of just those wavelengths which he had shown, now 
to possess the most antiseptic 


shows 


some forty years ago, 


oN 


power. These also are the wavelengths most potent 
against rickets. 


To this valuable book by Drs. Cohen and Ruston the 
reader should add the new number of Sunlight?, a very 
readable, beautifully illustrated and authoritative col- 
lection of papers on the supreme positive argument for 
the proposition which I here reiterate, with more cer- 
tainty and urgency than ever, that the restoration of 
sunlight to our malurbanized millions, now bleached, 
blackened and blighted in smoke and slums, is the next 
task for public health in this country. 

CRUSADER. 


great 





+ Sunlight, Christmas Number, 1925. 
37 Russel! Square, W.C. 


— os Sunlight League, 
s. I}d. post free. 


ENGLISH BOYS AND ENGLISH 
GAMES 


MODERN Froissart would say of the English to-day 
# that they take their games seriously rather than 
that they amuse themselves sadly. The player 
himself is often gay enough, but the subject never. As a 
rule, the schoolmaster who looks on is more earnestly 
affected than the schoolboy who is at the wicket or be- 
tween the goalposts. Perhaps the truth is that games 
are peculiarly necessary to us as a race, because they 
overcome a certain lethargy in our mental and general 
make-up. We do not become our best selves till we are 
stirred to vigorous physical action. If this is so, we shall 
find no fault with the assembled schoolmasters for their 
profound concern over a particular detail in games, 
over the relative merits of Rugby and Association football, 
as moral influences. In any event the social importance 
of the games, especially “ Soccer,” is beyond question. 
They absorb the interest of tens of thousands for eight 
months of the year. They are worth some analysis. 

Just a generation ago a clause was introduced into the 
rules of the Association game, in which the phrase, 
“intentional foul” was used. Amateurs rose in protest 
that any honourable player should be subjected to such 
an indignity. The blowing of a referee’s whistle might 
sarry the implication that such or such a player was no 
gentleman. It was true enough that the professional 
had begun to appropriate the game. The clubs became 
limited companies. The players were so valuable that 
they must be artificially protected. The winning or 
losing became so important that a good deal of foulness 
crept into the technique of the most famous players. 

The authorities on the Rugby game, from Roland Hill 
downwards, fought very hard against the encroachment 
of professionalism into the Rugby game, which enjoyed 
a long and noble pedigree. They could not prevent one 
schism, and a part of the North Country seceded ; but 
the general victory was won. At one time it was feared 
that the game was declining in popularity ; but it has 
enjoyed a very real revival since the War, and among 
amateurs the Rugby matches now stir vastly more excite- 
ment than the Association. It is diflicult to find room 
for spectators, both at the University Rugby match and 
at the International matches. 
trasted with a much wider fervour, evoked by the League 
matches. A crowd of 100,000 is regarded as small for 
the final of * The Cup ” at the Wembley Stadium. Every 
week several million people follow eagerly the fortunes 
of the many professional clubs in the many Leagues ; and 
the fact that the players receive money is no subtraction 
from the enjoyment of the general public. Even local 
feeling does not seem to be reduced by the consideration 
that a number of the players are brought, and bought, 
from distant clubs, 


This zeal is sharply con- 


Faced by these similar facts, some schoolmasters and 
old players think it would be good if the Public School 
boy specialized on the Rugby game, and shook him- 
self quite free of any contact with professionalism. 
There is a great deal to be said for the that 
Rugby is the better school game, that it gives more 
scope for good, hard, honest team work, that it promotes 
the right sort of courage and feeling. Almost everyone 
will rejoice that it is spreading, that more schools play 
it, that it is appreciated even in foreign schools. But it 
is not necessary for the approval of the Rugby game to 
condemn the Association. In some of its forms we all 
welcome and approve professionalism. It is not in- 
vidious to quote individual names. No writers on games 
have given finer expression to what we may call the 


view 
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amateur spirit in games than Knight on Cricket or 
Taylor on Golf. It is scarcely possible to have played 
either game without discovering admiration for the pro- 
fessionals as atype. That they make a living out of the 
game has not subtracted one iota from their quality as 
clean and genuine players. The lawn-tennis professional 
is arriving fast. In real tennis some of the most sporting 
ganics, packed with real enjoyment, have been played 

to quote particular instances—between a Colonial Minister 
and a Minister for Foreign Affairs, both of Public School 
wko have been 
worthy opponents in every sense of the attribute. There 
is no inherent reason why a Public School boy should 
not be coached by a professional at football as much as 
at cricket or golf. We may lament the professionalism 
of a game, but it is necessary to clear our minds of 
cant. Not to put too fine a point on it, cricket or golf 
would be worse games without the professional, who on 


upbringing, with famous professionals, 


occasion is much more amatcur in spirit than some 
unpaid players. 

For these and other reasons it would be an hypocrisy 
and a confusion of issues to supplant * Soccer” by 


« 


“ Rugger ’ because the first involves contact with the 
professional. Professional and amateur teams at the 
Universities and elsewhere enjoy meeting. Let the 


schoolmaster of a Public or preparatory school judge 
each game on its inherent merits; and each has high 
No sufficient reason exists why both should not 
be played even at the same school. That splendid, and 
splendidly illogical form of football, the Wall-game at 
Eton, and the Field 
the Easter half by the less exclusive game. 
used to play a game called Dowling, half Association, 
half Rugby, for the the less athletic. 
The gigantic football of the special Harrow game is 
literature. Doubtless the new popularity of 
hockey, in many schools regarded as the special Easter 
but there 


merit s. 


game are now succeeded in 


Shrewsbury 
benefit of 
famous in 


term game, unduly enlarges the list of games ; 
is much to be said for a variety of games, appropriate to 
different terms and different 
Technically the writer believes, not without evidence, 
that 
the best way of training the Rugby player. 
play, the 


evocative of qualities. 
occasional recourse to Association football is quite 
Games are 
easier each 


like languages—the more we 


be omes.,. 


CINEMA 
SITUATION 


FALL. 


THE 


BRITISH 


I. DECLINE 


FILM 


AND 


THE 


I \u sure everyone to-day knows that a sad state of affairs 
has come about when there are practically no British films 

only five per cent. in fact of all the pictures that entertain our 
audiences of millions. That we in Great Britain should deplore 
this is natural and reflects no shade of antagonism whatever 
to the United States for having so successfully captured the 
screens of almost the whole world. A popular entertain- 
ment such as the moving picture is not, however, in the same 
That Britons should eat Argen- 
nation is 


case as a mere commodity. 
tine meat does not mean that the morale of 
endangered. But a preponderance of foreign films is another 
matter: it is as though throughout the Jand all newspapers, 
magazines and books were foreign, describing almost exclusive- 
ly foreign events and reflecting almost wholly foreign ways of 
thought. The American films are consciously propa- 
ganda. but they continually remind the vast (and impres- 
sionable) cinema audiences of the sky-scrapers, factories, army, 
acroplanes, ballrooms, universities, great open spaces, cattle 
and so forth which exist in the United States, and never recall 
that the Empire also contains mannfacturing towns, land- 


the 


not 


scapes, armies and virile men. And we begin to like this no 
better than Americans would like it if every picture theatre of 
theirs showed nothing but British films. It is not only that 
we see few British films at home ; we also export few. Our 
Dominions and Colonies and the other nations of the world 
are not made aware of England as they are aware of America. 
This is bad alike for our prestige and for trade which ** followg 
the film.” 

* Well.” the plain man will reply, 
British films, and, above all,why don’t we make more irnmedi- 
ately ?”’ ; 


*why have we so few 


There are several reasons why British films are few and far 
It is true the decline came about partly through the 
War, when we had other preoccupations and learnt first to 
depend chiefly on America for the cheapest and most satisfy- 


between. 


ing recreation ever devised for a large public. But even 
earlier than 1914a transatlantic supremacy was dawning. ‘The 


truth is the Americans saw the possibilities of the cinema, 
both as an entertainment and as an industry, and we in England, 
after a promising start, lost enthusiasm and the sort of pro- 
gressive habit of mind which, however crude, has kept the 
cinema in America very much alive. Tven to this day there 
exists a certain contempt for * films” in England, despite 
the fact that the average film is certainly on no lower a level 
than the average novel or play. Then, after the War, a sort 
of biight settled on the English film-world. For one thing we 
went on making films of distinctly pre-War quality, in an 
antiquated For the film-producing 
world became the happy hunting ground for rogues ; 


convention. another, 
enormous 
sums of money took the wrong turning with the result that it 
All this while the 
public grew more and more accustomed to seeing American 
pictures, settled to the habit of them, and such British films 
[t is not a question 
what I mean is 


became increasingly difficult to find more. 


as were made did not improve in quality. 
here of their intrinsic as works of art 
that they had no go in them. 


worth 
The answer to the question why we do not immediately 
make films is that we shall do so. The darkest 
hour comes before dawn. But it is not as all that 
Besides capable directors to make them, 


good native 
as easy 
to produce films. 
actors, scenario writers, technical staff and well-equipped 


studios, it requires something else, which is money. 


Now money is not easy to come by. Too much has already 


been lost in financing production in England. For another, 
finance will hardly be forthcoming even for a film which in 
the ordinary way could confidently be expected to be market- 
Now while it is reckoned 


that even an expensive American film can pay its way even if 


able, unless there is a market for it, 


it is only shown in the United States, only a restricted sum can 
be put into a British film if it is exhibited only in this country, 
probably not more than £6,000 at most, for we have naturally 
far fewer picture-theatres than And what 
picture-theatres we have tend to be booked up with American 
There is a practice known 


America has. 
films for dates considerably ahead. 
as block-booking whereby proprietors of cinemas in_ this 
country in order to secure certain attractive American films 
also contract in advance to hire a whole block of other, often 
much less attractive pictures, of which at the time the arrange- 
ment is made nothing is known and which may not even have 
then been manufactured. This is 2 double evil, for not only 
does it dump unselected foreign goods here, but it also chokes 
our market and makes it less easy for even first-rate British 
films to find an outlet. If legislation is proposed to assist 
the production of British films, it should attack block-booking, 
In any case it is bad business. 

Black as things look, it is not impossible that we should 
make films sufficiently entertaining to have a success not merely 
at home but also in foreign markets. We have. as a matter 
of fact. already done so, occasionally, even during the recent 
period of depression. It will and must be done again. We 
have to make films, few at first but slowly increasing in number, 
which can at once compete favourably with foreign films and 
In my next article I will indicate why 
needed to make 


yet be unlike them. 
it is that 
such films and by what means it has been suggested that a 
renaissance can be brought about. 


considerable sums of money are 


Iris Barry. 


(To be concluded.) 
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“THE THEATRE 


THE LOST ART OF DISSEMBLING 


Ir seems that, where Shakespeare fails to reuse the interest 
of West End audiences, * near-Shakespeare stands an 
excellent chance of succeeding. There is much applause for 
Henry VILT at the Empire Theatre: the audiences are large 
and well mannered ; they hardly ever cough or shuffle. Perhaps 
(it would be a sad thing to confess), perhaps the fact that 
smoking is allowed at evening performances conduces to this 
air of quietness and attention. The acting is sound enough 
and the play has many good situations, but there is nothing 
remarkable about either, and surely there must be extrancous 
circumstances to account for this pleasing break from tradition. 

But there is more to it than this. Henry VITT was designed 
for splendour of production. And, indeed, in 1613 the produc- 
tion was so glorious and complicated that the * effects ” got 
out of hand and the theatre was burnt to the ground. Mr. 
Charles Ricketts does not attempt any peculiar splendour in 
his settings : but they are attractive enough in themselves to 
carry off the play. There are large half-mediaeval, half- 
Pre-Raphaclite tapestries,and at dull moments we can distract 
ourselves by searching for the plump and benevolent white 
rabbits in the grass or by observing the structure of the hurdles 
that confine the subdued but obviously noble stag. Best of all 
in this vein of the good old times was that dance of angels 
by which Queen Katharine, sad soul. was given a foretaste 
of paradise. Their hair was yellow, their faces were young, 
and they seemed to have all the fabulous innocence of mediaeval 
choir boys. 

It is diflicult to speak of the acting. No one was stirred to 
unexpected heights. In particular, none of the actors 
conveyed an impression of dignity or of energy repressed. 
Henry, no doubt, was a scoundrel, but Henry was a king. 
But if divinity hedged him, here it was a philosophical divinity 
that never manifested itself. And that was unfortunate. We 
stand at the edge of a chasm when we conceive to ourselves the 
politic smiles and the sceming-open, treacherous friendships 
of those courts. It is one of the greatest and most awful 
prospects of the imagination: all ties of affection the recrea- 
tions of a moment, violated without scruple at the demand of 
ambition: a man, once off his guard, ruined for ever. One 
of the masters of this morality put the whole atmosphere into 
an aphorism:-—~* Never tell a friend what you would conceal 
from an enemy.” To succeed in these intrigues needed the 
utmost presence of mind and strength of will: there was 
concealed in the politic great man a world of capacity perverted 
and nobility corrupted. 

But we almost burst out laughing when Katharine says to 
Wolsey and Campeius * Ye have angels’ faces, but heaven 
knows your hearts.” No one with half an eye could have failed 
to see the blackness of their hearts, and their faces were most 
ill-disposed. Neither Henry nor Wolsey took the trouble to 
dissemble : they simply lied, and everyone knew they lied. 
Indeed they made it their business to show us their deceits ; 
their tones and gestures were a running commentary upon 
their words, “I am a hypocrite, notice!” Yet the art of 
dissembling is no mere hypocrisy ; for all effort must be applied 
to make your villainy plausible ; you must have your heart in 
it. Ilow could we feel pity for sheep so willing to be taken in ? 

There were no great pains, then, to make the characters real. 
The lines were spoken very clearly and well, the movements 
were practised and competent ; but the acting was * off the 
surface.” Mrs. Patrick Campbell once stated that a good 
actor has no need to feel his part; he can produce in his 
audience all the emotion he chooses without laying any strain 
upon his own emotion. It may well be true, but it is dangerous 
counsel; and we are certain, at least, that no actor can move 
us who does not see his part. 


Miss Sybil Thorndike’s Watharine was low-keyed and 
sombre ; she was referred to recently as ** our most serious 
actress,” and the phrase fits well to this performance. Mr, 


Lyall Swete has not enough sternness about him, not enough 
depth of reserve or fire of ambition for Cardinal Wolsey ; bul 
he dealt capably with the scene of the Cardinal's ruin, and there 
the melancholy and sweetness of his characterization was 
ut the chicf praise must be given to two pieces of 


affecting. 


acting in which a true vitality seemed to enter. The parts were 
small, and in an ordinary performance would have passed 
without notice. Where so much clse was colourless, we were 
relieved and roused to life again by the rash and youthful 
enthusiasm of Mr. Lawrence Anderson's Earl of Surrey, and 
the animal life and mother wit with which Miss Ada King 
endowed the * Old Lady,” the friend of Anne Bullen. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Ah ~ Ak / 4 
A LETTER FROM NEW ORLEANS 
| To the Editor of the Svvecraron.| 
Sir,—-There is promise of a brilliant winter for New Orleans, 
Not only tourists. A big land boom in resorts on the Gulf of 
Mexico is attracting business men from all over the country 
who see possibilities of quick fortunes in this corner of the 
country. New Orleans is the natural centre for negotiations. 

The three thousand delegates to the triennial Ppiscopaliai 
Convention carried away impressions of the city far different 
from those they formed from railroad propaganda. Insten 
of a winter resort perpetually in an orgy of holiday making ; 
instead of a city of winding, narrow streets ; old stone houses, 
picturesque but insanitary ; open gambling houses in the city 
and negroes lazily chanting plantation melodies along thy 
lanes, they found an up-to-the-minute city ; 
pushing the historic landmarks aside ; 
its fingers over the known world and making the city the second 
port of the United States. 

True, some of the crooked streets are still existent. One 
ean still bask in an old-world atmosphere. 
at the entrances of quaint, blind alleys ; 
the Southern sunshine, searching for material for 
seller ; antique dealers in waiting to trap the wealthy tourists. 
Teashops a-plenty. ‘Tables set in courtyards riotous with the 
colouring of tropical flowers ; 
trees everywhere. 


sky-scrapers 


and industry spreading 


Smocked artists 
writers browsing in 


a best- 


overhanging palms and banana 
Society has closed the doors of its big 
uptown mansions this year and is taking studio apartments 
in some of the historic old homes of its ancestors. 

Despite the lure of the old and new world combination, not 
to be found in any other city in America, the Tlouse of Bishops 
and Deputies, during the recent Convention, accomplished 
work of vast importance. Not the most vital point, but 
one of much human interest, was the striking out of the 
word ** obey ~ from the bride’s pledge in the marriage service. 
Although its clision has been under discussion for vears, vet 
the measure was carried with considerable difficulty. 

Another solemn ceremony during the Convention was the 
deposition of the “heretic” bishop, William Montgomery 
Brown. Unique in its kind in the history of the Church, 
the ceremony had nothing spectacular in it. 
no musi¢c ; no preliminary business. A quict throng awaited 
the entrance of two high dignitaries of the Church, who made 
a simple statement deposing their colleague. Although the 
bishop himself was not present, yet the scene carried pathos 
and regret. 

Opera this year is in the hands of the city’s most prominent 
business men, who have raised a fund of $50,000, and they hope 
to establish opera as a permanency in New Orleans, with a 
local chorus and local orchestra, importing only the leading 
singers. The Mayor has guaranteed a new auditorium within 
the next two years, for both opera and the seating of the vast 
numbers of conventions which annually select the city as 
headquarters. These promised improvements only increase 
the popularity of the Mayor, a man of the people, beloved by 
rich and poor alike. 

Tulane University is welcoming the addition of Dr. Castellanj 
to the headship of its department of Tropical Medicine. The 
doctor was one of the valued members of the faculty of the 
London School of Tropical Medicine. Another importanf, 
medical appointment is that of Dr. Rudolph Matas as President. 
of the American College of Surgeons. Dr. Matas is one of the 
leaders of his profession. In recent years, he has devoted 
special attention to the surgery of the vascular system, more 
particularly the radical cure of aneurisms with which his name 
is especially identified. 

Reservations at the big hotels by the advance guard of the 
horse-racing visitors indicate an unusually large attendance 


There was 
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this year. Meanwhile, dog races, an innovation in the South, 
are put on at the race-track. The races are at night. Beauti- 
fully graceful, slender-legged greyhounds are lit up by powerful 
The enthusiasm is great. It is estimated that 
$100,000 was wagered in the betting ring the first night. 
The Mutuel betting system without machines was inaugurated 
at the dog races and will continue during the horse-racing 


are lights. 


season. 

Prohibition is a matter of vital interest to a certain class of 
tourists who have been beguiled to the ** Paris of America ”’ 
hy * Come-Play-in-New-Orleans * slogans, and who hope to 
violate the Eighteenth amendment to the Constitution with 
real stuff smuggled in from neighbouring foreign ports. Ilow- 
ever, the Volstead executioners are keeping eagle eves on the 
thirsty travelling public who have been misled by the city’s 
former reputation. Cafes and cabarets on certain side streets 
are under close surveillance, and resorts where the tourist with 
the bulging bank-roll was previously welcomed with open 
arms are cither eking out a drab, harmless existence or are 
closed altogether by order of the court. 

A new New Orleans greets the visitor to-day 
sating with life and industry, 


a city pul- 
keeping step with all that is 
modern, vet retaining that delicate charm of manncrism that 
[ am, Sir, &e.. 

Your New Ore.eans Corresponvent. 


characterized it a cenlurv. ago. 


srywragt | 4 % I 4 ry’ 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
A RACIAL DANGER 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrarvor.| 
Sin The in portance of the problem of Mental Deficiency 
has not been exagycrated by Mer. Harold Cox in his article on 
* A Racial Danger.” In fact, he understates considerably the 
position. The Royal Commission on the Feeble Minded, after 
careful calculation, estimated the number of mentally deficient 
people in this country at 140,000, and the number of insane at 
130.000. 


about the figure mentioned by Mr. Cox — namely. 


‘The remedy suggested by Mr. Cox to prevent a further 
increase in the number of mentally deficient people brings up 
once again the old problem of sterilization cv. segregation. Mr. 
Cox argues that by means of sterilization the evil can be cut 


off at its souree, for mental deficiency is a hereditary disease. 

Sut whilst undoubtedly it ts a fact that the progeny of the 

mentally deficient are themselves usually aments, Mr. Cox 

forgets that a very large number of mentally deficient children 
' 


are born 


© parents who are at the most neurotic and some- 
times perfectly normal. There is, too, the large class of 
secondary aments, in whom the brain is affected in early 
childhood as the result of disease. The abnormal children of 
normal or neurotic parents and the secondary aments would 
still exist even if every mental defective were sterilized. 

It is surprising that Mr. Cox should never have heard the 
real objections to sterilization. The two he mentions— 
namely, that to deprive an individual of the power to repro- 
duce involves a possible reduction in the number of souls 
destined for Heaven, and that the remoyal of the risk of con- 
eeption would lead to illicit interecourse—are scarcely worth 
mentioning ; they are so puerile, and they are certainly not put 
forward by the advocates of segregation. The real objections 
to sterilization are as follows: (1) There is a very distinct 
and appreciable danger in the operation, especially in females, 
and to compel a person to undergo an operation which involves 
even a slight risk to life Is, even if it were desirable, imprac- 
ticable in the present state of public opinion. (2) Sterilization 
certainly abolishes the power of procreation, but it does not 
get rid of sexual desire and power. Mr. Cox seems to regard 
It is, on the contrary, a very serious 
point against sterilization, for the risk of the mentally deficient 
committing sexual offences and conveying venereal disease 
(both very real risks among the aments) is not touched by the 
operation. (38) The sterilization of a mentally defective 
person does not in any way alter or improve the mental con- 
dition. It does not make a criminal defective into an honest 
man: it does not make the unemployable ament into a usefu 
citizen; it does not make the immoral feeble-minded into a 
moral being ; nor does it make the pauper or vagrant mental 
defective able to earn his own living. Therefore, it leaves 
exactly the same necessity (with the single exception of the 


this as an advantage. 


question of procreation) for constant and perpetue!l super- 
vision (and this ean only be obtained in the very great majority 
of instances by segregation) as before the operation was carried 
out. If sterilization must then be followed by segregation 
(and if we are properly to control the mentally defective 
problem segregation is absolutely essential) what Senefit is it 
to sterilize at all? (4) Where sterilization has bee: tried, it 
has been a complete failure and has been abandoned. 

The very important report recently issued on this matter 
by a body especially competent to deal with it is against it, 
and those who have given this subject the greatest attention 
are advocates of segregation and opponents of sterilization. 
Does not Mr. Cox, when he talks of * the cruelty of life-long 
segregation,” rather forget the importance of protecting the 
general public from the terrible evils of the mentally deficient 
population, a population responsible for so much of our crime 
(murder, rape, sexual offences, arson, &c.), our pauperism, our 
our alcoholism, our venereal 
Surely it is better to 
segregate all the aments and do away with a great part of our 


unemployment, our vagrancy, 


disease, and all our anti-social evils? 


sociological problems rather than leave these people sterilized 


but loose and still able to do so much harm. ‘Their lives in 


proper institutions are quite happy. They are well looked 


after and far better off than under their present conditions. ——L 








am, Sir, &c., L. A. PARry. 
A TAX ON BETTING 
| To the Editor of the Spectatror.]} 
Sir, - Will you allow me to reply to my crities ? I will deal 
with each point separately, as briefly as possible. 


(1) That licensing betting yuld reduce the amount, elimin 
the illegal bookmaker, and get rid of scandals. The answers 
before the Commission (1923) of Mr. Arthur Fawcett, formerly 
Secretary of the Royal Caleutta Turf Club, proved that 
‘instead of that. it (betting) has increased a thousand{old 
sinee the tctalisators came in.” The answers of Mr. Ceorge 
Yates, President of the Northern Bookmakers’ and Backers’ 
Racecourse Protection Association prove ihat the Pari- 
Mutiuel has t stally failed to cet rid of the illegal bookmaker 


in France. The head of the Central Methodist Mission in 


Brisbane writes to me (November 13th. 1925): * Every 
attempt to legalize sambling, ostensibly to restrict it hits 
had the opposite effect. It is so here in Australia where the 
legalized totalisator, which was to have wiped out the bookies, 
has multiplied them and increased betting.” One of the 
leading clergy of Auckland, New Zealand, writes (April 14th, 
1925): “ The * tote’ gees merrily on, and the bookies do a 


roaring trade secretly. and it is next to impossible to get a 
jury to convict when one is brought to book—the judges of 
the Supreme Court have commented on this time and again.” 
Yet the 
secure the success of a tax illegal betting must stop. What 


Report of the Commission says (p. xlvii.) that to 


reason is there for supposing that the Government will succeed 
in doing what no government in any foreign country, in India, 
or in the Dominions has been able to do? What chance is 
there of suppressing street bookmaking, when bettors will 
have the additional motive of avoiding a tax, if it cannot be 
suppressed now ? 

(2) Do I regard a man who bets a shilling on the ship's run for 
the day as being as great a sinner as a man who sleals ? Obviously 
not. But I will ask Dr. Welldon two questions, Does he 
call Wellington a sinner for fighting a duel as Prime Minister ; 
and if not, would he deny that duelling is sinful? The 
answer, of course, is obvious. An act may be intrinsically 
sinful, though, owing to a low standard of morals, a man 
may offend ignorantly. And, secondly, does Dr. Welldon 
agree with me that to talk bawdy talk is sinful? Yet would 
he condemn as a sinner any man who told a really witty story 
if it were a very little broad ? The answer here is that a sin 
may be so small that the moralist may hesitate to condemn 
it. De minimis non curat lev. I think this disposes of our 
old friend the man on board ship. 

(3) Is it likely that anyone will say that because betting is 
licensed he will bet, whereas he would not have done so had it not 
been ? 
hesitating whether to gamble or not, and tempted to stifle 
his conscience, will be encouraged to do so when his friends 
say, “It must be all right. 


This, of course, is bad psychology. Many a lad, 


Government encourages it.” 
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I have numerous instances of this attitude of mind in connexion 
with sex matters. 

(4) Can anything be worse than the present condition of things ? 
I would answer Mr. Fosbrooke with an emphatic Yes. To 
have betting offices open till 10 p.m. each week-night, in 
every street in my parish (see section 38 of the Report, and 
answer 9,601 of the evidence) would be infinitely worse. 

(5) It cannot be morally wrong for the Staie to derive a revenue 
from gambling since it now derives one from drinking. 1 should 
be surprised at this mouldy old fallacy finding place in the 
columns of the Spectator if it were not that it ran wild in the 
Report of the Commission. If by “ drinking ~ the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquor is meant it is cnough to point out that 
the relatively small minority who regard this as per se sinful 
are Prohibitionists and do object to the State deriving a 
revenue from it. If by ‘“ drinking ~ drunkenness is meant 
it is enough to point out that the State neither regulates nor 
licenses it (and a nice row there would be if any Government 
proposed to license places where people could get drunk with 
impunity) nor can it be said that a revenue is derived from 
drunkenness merely because seme people use alcohol for that 
purpose unless we are prepared to say that the Government 
derives a revenue from murder because some people use guns 
for that purpose. 

(6) Life is in many respects a gamble. 
shares in a company in the hope that one’s holding may increase 
in value. Were again is a fallacy absolutely mouldy with age. 
The man who buys stocks, or any other commedity, merely 
in the hope that it will rise in value, and he can so make a 
profit, is a gambler pure and simple, a nuisance to socicty and 
a menace in industry. Legitimate profits in trade depend 
on some service rendered to society. The fact that there is 
uncertainty in all trade (as in all life) no more makes legitimate 
trade a gamble than the fact that there is risk of life in all 
surgery makes every surgeon a murderer. People who write 
on ethics and economics should really begin by clearing their 
heads and defining their terms. 

(7) That Canon Green has no constructive proposals to make. 
T have. It is a commonplace of all legal and political theory 
that legislation ahead of public opinion effects nothing. All 
great reforms, all advances in public morality, have been 
prepared for by the creation of a healthy public opinion. I 
should startle your readers if I were to quote some of the 
things said quite recently in favour of gambling by leading 
public men. Yet for all that gambling is a sin. It is a sin 
against God, for it denies the great doctrine of stewardship. 
It is a sin against one’s own soul, for it feeds the deadly 
passion of greed, and, more than almost any other passion, 
deadens the heart and mind to every noble influence. It is a 
sin against one’s neighbour, for its essence is the endeavour to 
get something without making any return. It is a sin against 
society, for there is probably no single influence fer evil so 
powerful in our public and industrial life to-day.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Prerer GREEN, 

Canon of Manchester, Chaplain to II.M. the King, 


One Luys stocks or 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,-I consider the principle of betting is not far removed 
from that of stealing. In both cases ingenuity and skill is 
shown to obtain money or property for which no quid pro quo 
There is only the factor of secrecy in the one case as 
opposed to the other. There was a similar analogy between 
duelling and murder. Yet duelling was abolished although 
there was much to say for it in the preservation of a high 
moral code of honour. Are we going backwards or forwards ? 
It would be a sad time for England if her revenue was largely 
derived from drink and betting, which you propose to legiti- 
matize. 

There is no difference of principle between gambling for 
small sums or large, by which I presume you mean “ excessive 
betting,” and which latter you recognize as wrong. Who is to 
agree about the * excessive? Where are the substantial 
figures to show that betting has been reduced by taxation ? 
One of our judges some years ago recognized that more harm 

yas done by gambling than by excessive drinking. What 


is given. 


are certain papers taken in for, and on what do they thrive 
but the betting news, which ought to be prohibited ? Is it 
not of frequent occurrence to hear of cases in which those who 
have lost money by betting have sought to secure their position 


by fraudulent means ? There is no analogy between legiti- 
mate business on the Stock Exchange and gambling as you 
sought to contend in your first article.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. Maupe. 

[The investor on the Stock Exchange who “ buys for a rise ” 
backs his opinion and offers no quid pro quo for whatever he 
may gain. By “ excessive betting we meant betting which 
aman cannot afford. It does not matter whether the amount 
is large or small. Probably more misery is caused by this 
means among poor people than among rich. We thoroughly 
agree with our correspondent about the mischief that is being 


done. We wish that betting tips in newspapers could be 
prohibited. We want to tax betting in such a way as to 


since it cannot be wholly 
Kp. Spectator.| 


discourage it and also to make it 
suppressed —contribute to the revenue. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The best plan would be to do away with all bookmakers, 
and have the Pari-Mutuel, or totalisator. Betting now in 
this country is a national curse, and should be checked, 
Where one person betted before the War there are now fifty 
** backers,” including a large proportion of women, and many 
children. It is undermining the morale of all classes. I have 
trained and ridden my own horses, and have had experience 
of the totalisator in four countries. If adopted in this 
country, it would yield te the Government much more than the 
five millions which a tax on bookmakers is calculated to pro- 
duce. The totalisator is an extremely simple method of 
taxing betting, whereas a tax on bookmakers will be very 
complicated and practically unworkable, and would mean a 
host of officials. A further advantage is that only those who 
attend races—i.e.. those really interested in racing, the 
sportsmen—-get a chance of betting. In France and Argentina 
where there are no bookmakers the totalisator has proved 
extremely profitable to the Government. But it should be 
allowed only on the racecourse and under the Race Com- 
mittee, and all other betting should be made illegal. The 
chief opposition against this is from the large betting houses 
(Commission Agents) which are mostly run by Jew syndicates, 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. H. LANE 
(Lieut.-Colonel, R.P.). 
Wilton Villa, Campden Hill, W.8. 


| To the Editor of the Specravor.|] 
Sir,—I have read the letters of your correspondents on the 
subject of betting with great interest. It seems to be an 
unanswerable argument that the adoption of the Pari- 
Mutuel system would eliminate many of the evils of betting 
and that a tax on the proceeds would produce a considcrable 
sum for the benefit of the country. 

Some of your readers have already pointed out the advan- 
tages of the totalisator, which may be summed up as 
ash betting on the course with an exact return of the odds. 

I will not probe into the morality of betting, but I do think 
that the climination of the bookmaker would have as great 
an effect on the social welfare of the community as the State 
legislation for dealing with the hours of aleoholic consumption. 
A great deal of the temptation would be removed.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. C. STEEL, 

Cleeve Grange, Bishops Cleeve, Glos, 


THE HONOURS LIST 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Srtr,—-I suppose there are hardly any believers in State 
honours, to whom the arts and sciences are something more 
than agreeable diversions, who do not conclude the perusal 
of an Honours List with regret and disappointment. Political, 
borough and council workers are thoughtfully regarded, 
but men of letters, architects and painters are not so fortunate. 
In an age in which science looms in fair magnitude on the 
horizon scientists receive more than their due. There are 
some of opinion, however—as, for instance, a recent writer 
in one of the weeklies, The Nation, I think—that those truly 
eminent in the arts should not bother with State honours, 
their work having a permanent value for mankind far above 
the sphere of ephemeral and temporal recognitions. That 
kind of * high falutin ~” breeds a discordant condition in a 
State where a monarchy and aristocracy are regarded by the 
majority (though they may not all acknowledge it to them- 
selves) with a considerable degree of reverence. Thus, then, 
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it behoves a Government to bestow honours on those who 
contribute most to our civilization in the pursuit of its three 
essentials : goodness, truth, and beauty. Regard the Honours 
Lists of the century and reflect how seldom these are really 
the fundamental considerations. A Government very rarely 
ventures to honour a great scientist, artist or writer as it 
would a commercial newspaper magnate, or a political leader 
who, after a series of failures, leads his party to ignominious 
collapse ; unless one regards the Order of Merit as the highest 
honour. But there seems to be a strange lack of conviction 
in bestowing that order, as if nobody before old age could 
possibly have sufficient merit to receive it. 

And yet there is at present work cloquent of such recog- 
nition. There comes a rare genius who designs us a cathedral 
that will survive comparison with the finest the world has 
given us, and he receives the same honour that is meted out 
to chairmen of local Conservative associations. Architecture, 
“the mistress of the arts,” has never yet been honoured 
with this high Order. Surely here is an opportunity for the 
Prime Minister to distinguish himself, —I am, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD WHITTICK, 

Grenville TIouse, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE PRESERVATION OF MEMORY 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—After experimenting to the age of cighty-two, I venture 
to intimate my conclusion upon this grave subject —a con- 
clusion verified by varied and repeated trials, and universally 
applicable. The Roman rhetoricians taught that the several 
heads of a discourse, which their pupils were required to learn, 
could be retained in the required order by arbitrarily 
associating those heads with the successive local divisions 
f a building. But all forms of memoria technica relate 
solely to maintenance in memory, and I am treating the 
problem of the resuscitation of names, facts, and events 
which have long lapsed into obliviousness and are deemed 
to be finally irrecoverable. 

Some occurrence or reading has brought to consciousness 
1 person or event, but the recovery of that person’s name 
or the details of the event appear to be hopelessly lost. And 
this difficulty deepens with advancing age. But the loss 
ean be restored. We have simply (1) to concentrate the 
mind (or attention) strenuously and, as far as possible, con. 
tinuously, upon the search, and reiterated experiment brings 
success. The only other condition is (2) that this process 
of concentration should be applied in every instance of forget- 
fulness, however trivial or useless be the object of our quest. 
For, by this unintermittent exercise in every case of memorial 
lapse, the memory is gradually foreed into an habitual state, 
so that each successive adventure becomes more and more 
promptly rewarded. 

It is obvious that this compulsion of memory is organically 
connected with a general invigoration of the entire mental 
ipparatus. In age, moreover, we are aided by the condition 
hat, the vigour of sensations being then diminished, a larger 
portion of our total nervous energy becomes available for 
the introspective scheme I suggest.—I am, Sir, &e., 

T. E. Youna (B.A., F.R.A.S.). 

108 Evering Road, Stoke Newington, N. 16. 

{Many persons have invented their private methods of 

This is particularly true of public men who 
bound to have some system. We have heard 


memorizing. 


are almos 
it said that Lord Lyndhurst when composing a speech used 
to associate the heads of his speech with various wood-work 
decorations above the bookshelves in his library. When 
he was speaking in the House of Lords he had before him a 
mental picture of his bookshelves and thus recalled the main 
points of his speech. This was a conscious or unconscious 
imitation of the Roman rhetoricians. John Bright used to 
jot down the main points of his speech on a piece of paper. 
IIe described these as “ islands,’ and he used, as he said, 
to trust to the inspiration of the moment to be able to swim 
successfully from island to island. It is 2 more difficult 
matter altogether to recall a name which seems to have Icft 
no clues behind it. For our part we have found the following 
method useful. Work through the alphabet from A to Z, 
trying a name beginning with every letter in suceession. 
Frequently a name, even though it is not the right one, 
gives the right clue. If the alphabet trick fails perhaps the 


best thing is to leave the whole subject alone for a time and 
the nane you are searching for may suddenly start up in 
your mind unbicden. If, however, you are obstinate and 
make it a matter of pride to persevere continuously till you 
have remembered the name do not hesitate to go on thinking 
when you have gone to bed. It will put you to sleep quicker 
than counting sheep going through a gate !—Ep. Spectator.| 


_ . ‘eee = 
fHE CASE OF DR. AXHAM 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsaror.] 
Sir,—We are informed that, inthe view of the General Medical 
Council, Dr. Axham has now no qualifications, in spite of his 
having passed all the examinations necessary for the practice 
of the art of healing. 

It seems that formalities have as much weight in the twen- 
tieth century as they had in the seventeenth as appears from 
the following quotation from Moliére’s Comedy of the L’ Amour 
Meédecin, 

“MonsteuR Desronanpres: ‘One must always observe 
formalities, whatever may happen.’ 

** Monsteur Tomiés: ‘ As for me [ am most severe, when it is a 
case amongst friends. The other day there was a meeting for 
consultation between three of ourselves and a doctor from outside. 
{ stopped the whole case, and would not allow an opinion to be 
given, if things were not done in order. The people of the house 
did what they could, and the disease was gaining ground, but I 
would not give up my point, and the patient gallantly died, during 
our dispute.’ 

*M. DeESFONANDRES: 
live and to keep them in their place.’ 

*M. Tomes: ‘A dead man is but a dead man, and is of no 
consequence, but a neglected formality might prejudice the whole 
body of doctors.’ i 


—TIam, Sir, &e., 
Berryll Bank, Ventnor. 


‘It is quite right to show people how to 


Fapian COLeENcTr. 


THE FIRE HILLS OF SUSSEX 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.]} 

Sir,—The Spectator has always shown so sympathetic an 
attitude towards efforts to save places of natural beauty which 
are menaced by the builder that we venture to ask you to 
allow us to appeal through your columns for public assistance 
in the effort that we are making to save some of the finest cliff 
scenery on the south coast. To the thousands who know the 
neighbourhood of Hastings it must seem almost superfluous 
to say that we allude to the magnificent stretch of coast which 
starts from East Hill and extends as far as Cliff ind, where the 
land drops down abruptly into the marshes which, from Pett 
to Romney, are famous in our history and literature. 

The town of Hastings recently prepared a Town Planning 
Scheme under which it is able to safeguard the stretch of cliff 
coast which extends across Eeclesbourne Glen nearly to the 
coastguard station at Fairlight. Beyond this it was not 
allowed to go, and yet, just over the edge of the Town Planning 
Boundary, lie the Fire Hills—so called for their magnificent 
display of golden ** Sussex Gorse *— skirting Covehurst Bay 
as far as Cliff Ind. On these the builder has turned his 
speculative eye, and indeed it is not surprising that he has 
done so—the site would appeal even toa very scantily developed 
artistic sense. 

All those interested in the preservation of the East Sussex 
coastline have, however, seen the peril to the charm of the 
district. It is not a task of colossal magnitude which faces us, 
Some five thousand pounds will save the scenery in question, 
Ilastings and St. Leonards wiil do their share, but they already 
support the burden entailed by the Town Planning Scheme ; 
the area in question is outside their jurisdiction, and they feel 
there are doubtless many who, having visited the district in the 
past, will be ready to help if the urgent need be brought to 
their notice. We would appeal to the tourist who knows and 
to the 
mariner who, when he sails up and down the Channel, sees the 
lofty landmark of Fairlight Church, near which lie the Fire 
Hills; to the lover of unspoiled nature; and to the philanthro- 


appreciates the charm of the “Sussex Gorse” country ; 


pist who, able to suit his own travel tastes without di liculty, 
must realize that to the humbler town dweller the free enjoy- 
ment of the best of our famous cliff scenery is a matier of pro- 
found consequence. 

The Mayor will gladly receive at the Town Hall, Hastings, 
any contributions towards the Fire Hills Preservation Fund, 
which he has opened at the express request of the citizens of 
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the town and district. We are united in the conviction that 
the movement is one entirely in the public interest and for the 
public benefit, and as there is little time to spare, we commend 

it warmly.—We are, Sir, &c., 
(Signed). IpINA BRASSEY ; 
EGERTON; CHICHESTER; BEAUCHAMP, 
Lorp WARDEN; WILLINGDON ; LECON- 
FIELD ; Eustrack Percy ; Grorce Loyp 
Courruore ; W. Jas. Feviows, Mayor. 

Mayors Parlour, Town Hall, 
Hastings, 


MABELLE A, 


RUSSIA TO-DAY 

[To the Editor of the Srrcravor.] 
Sin. I notice that three correspondents refer in your last 
issue to my article under the above title. Lord Newton refers 
to the position he observed in Leningrad in August last, but I 
only reported my impressions of Moscow, as I had not visited 
Leningrad. I do not see, however, why the authorities 
should not repeat there the considerable improvements made 
in Moscow during 1925. 

Mr. Wm. F. Beardshaw refers to M. Henri Berand’s collec- 
tion of articles in Le Journal, written after visiting Moscow 
and Leningrad last summer. I hope those interested in re- 
opening business relations with Russia will prefer to investigate 
for themselves instead of attaching undue importance to 
partisan reports, cither British or foreign. 

Mr. Ralph Richardson directs attention to my remark that 
* T saw few loafers and beggars * on the boulevards, to which 
I was referring ; but I agree my remark needed qualification, 
as hawkers of trifles are very numerous and many may be 
classed as “ beggars.’ But although I strolled freely around 
the city a direct appeal was made to me on three occasions 
only. I certainly did not intend to imply that poverty is non- 
existent in Moscow. 

Professor Sarolea’s Impressions of Soviet Russia was pub- 
lished in March, 1924. My observations were made in Sep- 
tember, 1925, and dealt with certain improvements effected 
in that year, and these in my judgment are indicative of 
substantial progress. I do not expect to find an * Earthly 
Paradise ~~ when visiting any British or foreign city. I am, 
Sir, &e., T. H. Hnvken. 

Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, EC. 4. 


“ENGLAND'S GREEN AND PLEASANT 

|To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sin.— I have been laid up by sickness, otherwise I should 
have this letter earlier. Your reviewer states, “We 
do not doubt that the book is what it professes to be, an 
honest attempt to set down sincerely and accurately the 
real condition of things in one specimen branch of rural 
England.” 

There is a sufficient and complete answer- the editer of 
the Guardian and myself have publicly challenged the 
anonymous author to submit his evidence to an impartial 
tribunal—he remains silent. Personally I believe the book 
to be a composite production, the authors being a small 
section of the Liberal Party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Wurrity Dixon, Captain R.N, 

Ninfield, Summersdale, Chichester, Sussex. 


LAND” 


sent 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO LAND 


NATIONALIZATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin. Taking Mr. Ryder’s figures as given in his letter on 
p. 1142 of your issue for the 19th ult., 500,000 agricultural 
labourers at fifty acres each would absorb all the available 
land in the country ; but is it certain, or even very likely, that 
all the half million would be anxious or even willing to embark 
on such a speculation? Might it not be wiser to begin with 
a more modest experiment, and devote, say, 5,000,000 acres 
to the settlement of from five to ten millions of our manual 
workers on “ Homecrofts’ of their own’? With their 
children properly educated as Homecrofters they would soon 
form a splendid body of peasant proprietors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. B. PENNINGTON, 
St. Jacul-de-la-Mer. 


WALKING IN CIRCLES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,-Few, if any, of your correspondents seem to speak from 
personal experience, and it seems to be assumed that one turns 
to the right when one loses direction. 
is to the contrary. In 1877 I started with three or four others 
to walk from Watendlath to Armbotha, Thirlmere. in 
dense mist. It was no great distance due east, but it seemed 
much longer than it should have done. We consulted at last 
a tiny watch-chain compass, and found we had already turned 
to the left more than due north. A change of direction at 
right-angles to the line we were on soon brought us to the cdve 
of the fell. We had not completed more than a quarter of the 
circle, but we were clearly on our way back to Lodore 
left. I do not think any of us were left-handed. Certainly I 
am not. In jumping I take off from the left foot as most do, 
and we did a good deal of jumping from tussoch to tussoch on 
that boggy ground. I am, Sir, &e., 


My single experience 


by the 


We Bee 


COWELL. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 


JERUSALEM —CuRrIstMas, 1925. —-Major-Gencral J.C. Daiton, 
R.A. (Ripon). writes: ** As one who has been a Member of the 
Order of St. John since 1881 and who saw the birth of the 
present ‘Ophthalmic Hospital of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England,’ started in the year following in the 
Hloly City and supported entirely by the Members of the 
Order, 1 cannot help feeling that the hard-working statt 
of the hospital as well as the Members of the Order generally 
will be somewhat hurt that your contributor should have 
ignored in his description of the improvements and amenitics 
of Jerusalem an institution such as this. Enormous benefits 
are conferred on Jerusalem and the country round by the 
gratuitous treatment of the poor inhabitants, 
of creed, in the relief of the dreadful scourge of ophthalmia, 
the bane of Eastern Jands. 


irrespective 


* Our hospital, which had worked for thirty-two years un- 
interruptedly, had to close in September. 191-4, in consequence 
of the hostility of the Turks, and was soon after occupied 
by the Turkish Army as an ammunition depot and blown 
up by them when our victorious Army entered Jerusalem, 
December, 1917. 

* It was visited by H.R. the Grand Prior not very long 
after, and the restored building was publicly opened by 
Lord Allenby in February, 1919.” 


POETRY 


FOR A GUEST ROOM 
Pull the curtains, bring the light, 
Dusk is drawing into night. 

Friend, the lamplit hours begin, 
Welcome to the house you're in, 


Lovers in the Lovers’ Lane 
Watch our lighted window-pane 3 
John and Mary picking posies 
In dim thickets of primroses 

See the glowing blinds and stare, 
O, there’s Blessing in the air. 


Friend, the lamplit hours begin, 
Welcome to the house you're in ; 
Ere the hours you spare us end 

For your coming thank you, friend. 
Seanty power to give has man, 

We shall give you as we can. 

You have brought us, never doubt, 
From the world of men without 
Something that we cannot spare 
Of the Blessing in the air, 


Goprrry ELron 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


THE POOR MAN’S COURT OF JUSTICE 
[Copyricnur IN THE Unirep States or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


The Poor Man's Court of Justice. By Cecil Chapman. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 20s. net.) 


Ilire is a book of singular charm and interest. Its charm it 
owes to the personality of the writer, Mr. Cecil Chapman, 
who for twenty-five years was one of the most sympathetic 
and most discerning of Metropolitan magistrates. His 
temper of mind and of character is peculiarly English—a 
hybrid plant which is grown in hardly any other part of the 
globe. He has in him the finesse, the power of analysis, the 
power of understanding which we usually associate, not with 
our rough island breed, but with the more scientific Frenchmen, 
But, at the same time, he has all the 
Hie was never * in 


Germans, and Italians. 
Englishman’s ease and freedom of mind. 
a passion or a prayer,” never fussed, or anxious, or hysterical, 
even when he was confronted by what he dreaded most —the 
risk of giving too severe, or again too amiable a sentence. fle 
never let his mind be hardened or brutalized by the atmosphere 
of moral squalor in which so much of his time had to be passed. 
On the other hand, he never let himself be softened by senti- 
mentality. Ile saw “the humours of the fray,” and easily 
detected those things which Cockneys group under the 
quizzical interrogative, ** What was your little game ?” 

At the same time, he has a wonderful instinct for dis- 
covering the right line even in obliquity: he does not think a 
man wholly bad because he often does bad things. Though he 
knows that the State, the Magistrate, and the Law must offer 
stern deterrents, he sees clearly the limits of punishment. Tle 
never gives way to the notion that when a man has dangerous 
or hideous views he will be the better for burning, or for any 
of those milder persecutions which we have substituted for the 
faggots and the fire. As his book shows, he has in him an 
almost feminine helpfulness and pity, even while maintaining 
wu very manly and wholesome dislike of the sneak and the 
coward. There is not, however, a trace of the vengeance 
complex in his heart. 

First of all things in the discharge of his duties on the 
Bench he wanted to reform the prisoner, and to make him 
incapable of ** doing it again.” Next, he wanted to use his 
sentence as a deterrent. He desired to put a visible mark 
upon crime and cruelty, in order to make men and women 
under temptation realize what would happen to them if they 
Yet never for a moment was he betrayed into the 


vielded. 
rll show him that 


thought, “ Vi make him smart for this. 
the Law can impose on him sufferings as great as those he 
inflicted on his wretched victims.” Mr. Chapman’s aim was 
to teach men how foolish as well as futile in the end is the 
criminals way of life. I am not now speaking of the crimes 
of passion, that is, of a temporary madness ; but of calculated 
ill-doing. He was, agein, never content with tying up a fierce 
dog in order to prevent him doing evil. He knew that his 
business was, if possible, to substitute good temper for 
ferocity. 

Above all, he hates (and his expression of this is perhaps 
the best thing in the book) the notion that you can run the 
world and human existence on a series of negative depreca- 
tions —upon ** Don'ts” and the dread of social vengeance, As he 
points out, following Stevenson, Christ's teaching was positive, 
not negative. It is the Ten Commandments that thunder forth 
* Thou shalt not *“—not the Sermon on the Mount. Our Lord 
tells us not merely that we must not kill our neighbour, but 
that we must love him as we do ourselves. No doubt a part 
of the State’s instruction in virtue must be to show men how 
to avoid evil, but a preference for approaching ethics by 
the aflirmative road is of vital importance. If the Duke's 
Judicial Deputy in Measure for Measure had thought of in- 
stilling goodness as his main duty, and of punishment but as a 
secondary matter--a necessary evil—he would never have 
become the cold-blooded, sensual criminal that he = did 
become. Whether the votaries of Auto-suggestion can do as 
much as they think they can, or not, they are right in 


saying that those who practise their art must base their 
thoughts and sub-conscious alarums and excursions upon 
health, not upon disease. 

So much for the charms of the author's personality. The 
special interest of the book is to be found in the many vital 
topics of which Mr. Cecil Chapman treats. I do not mean by 
this that he is an exponent of moral abstractions. Ile does 
not preach. When, however, principles of conduct crop up in 
his narrative he illuminates them by anecdotes and by the 
reeords of his life as a magistrate. He has dealt with ethics 
experimentally. Just as in his Court he could be stern without 
being a bully, and could treat the criminal and the crime with a 
sense of humour without ever degenerating into a jester, so in 
his Memoirs he can tell his stories without being boringly 
anecdotal. , 

Whether he is dealing with such matters as how to make 





the law understandable and appear reasonable to those who 
are in danger of infringing it, giving us his experience on sex 
crimes and prostitution, liquor and gambling, or again upon 
such complicated problems as how the Police are to be 
supported by the Magistrate and yet kept from becoming 
demoralized by their tremendous powers, i.¢., turned into petty 
tyrants instead of helpers and servers, he always contrives to 
be useful as well as entertaining. 

I must now say something about the remarkable appendix 
to this book. It is the story of what imprisonment means, 
written for Mr. Chapman by one of those whom I may call 
his criminal friends. Mr. Chapman never failed the friendless 
and, like a mediaeval saint, could kiss a leper and show that 
neither God nor the good man will ever leave a fellow-creature 
to his doom. The man wrote the story in June, 1925, so it is 
not old history. It is, instead, a red-hot record. It shows 
that even in our greatly improved and reformed prisons too 
many elements remain which brutalize the mind and body 
of the prisoner, and too few which attempt to raise him and 
reform him. Above all, it draws attention, as indeed does 
almost every chapter in Mr. Cecil Chapman’s book, to that 
infernal outrage under which the man who has once sinned is 
never allowed to have the searlet of his ill-deeds made white 
by penitential punishment. The human pest who from cruelty 
or self-sufficiency must always be exposing the man who has 
onee been in prison is, one feels, the man who, if anybody does, 
deserves the scorpion whips of vengeance. ‘There may be, and, 
no doubt, are, reasonable answers to some of Mr. Chapman's 
criticisms ; but we may be quite sure that a man of his 
experience would not have placed them in his book and given 
them special attention in his preface if he were not willing to 
take responsibility for their general truth. 

I leave The Poor Man's Court of Justice with the hope that 
Mr. Cecil Chapman may now devote himself to the problem of 
prison reform and, with the further hope that, if he does so, 
every man who claims to be a good eitizen will help him. 
Our dull, drab, dirty torture chambers, disgusting as the subject 
is, must receive that attention which Cromwell called for in 
the case of the old criminal law. To send men to these prim 
hells is a thing for which God will call us to answer. The 
inhuman beast who has just been condemned at Assizes for 
his vile practices upon young girls had better be handsomely 
flogged every month for a year than be still further degenerated 
by his three years’ imprisonment. 

Are our prisons providing the kind of reformatory ana 
deterrent punishment that the authorities ought to give, and, 
no doubt, desire to give? ‘That is becoming one of the 
questions of the hour. 

J. Sr’. Lor Srracuey. 





SOLD OUT. 


Many persons have reported during the past few weeks that 
they have been unable to buy a copy of the Sexcraror at the 
bookstalls or newsagents owing to the stock being sold out. It is, 
of course, difficult to estimate the demand and regulate the supply, 
But the Manager will be glad to send, as a sample, a copy of the 
current number post free lo anyone who writes to The Manager, 
Speectaror Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, and 


encloses 6d. in stamps. 
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THE COMPETITIONS 

The Editor offers two prizes of £5 each :— 

1. For a new Tale for Children in not more than six hundred 
words of prose or sixty lines of verse : 

2. For a new “* Biography for Beginners,” after the estab- 
lished model. 

The original and classical examples of “ Biography for 
Beginners” are by Mr. Edmund Clerihew Bentley, and are 
published with illustrations by Mr. G. K. Chesterton in a 
volume of that title (T. Werner Laurie, 6s. net). The form 
combines the virtues of order and liberty, being very rigorous 
in rhyme sequence and number of lines, and very free in rhythm 
and length of lines. For those of our readers who have for- 
gotten the genre we will quote a couple of entries for the 
competition ; — 

Sr. Francis or Assist. 
St. Francis of Assisi 
Was incapable of taking things easy. 
This is one of the advances 
We have made upon St. Francis. 
ARBITER, 
Dr. WittiaAM PALEY. 
Dr. William Paley 
Might have gone through life quite gaily, 
But theological vanity — 
Made him write * The Evidences o7 Christianity. 
PROXENOS. 

The * Tales for Children * may be of any kind—-fairy tales, 
fables, or ordinary narratives ; and they may be designed for 
children of any age from infancy to fourteen or fifteen years. 
We are leaving the competitions open well into the New Year, 
and hope that they will add to the joy and interest of the 
holiday season. Entries may be sent in at any time before 
the closing date. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS, 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Jan. 22nd. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be found 
on page 64 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be sddressed : Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


M. Eminte CamMarrts distinguishes very usefully in his book; 
The Poetry of Nonsense (Routledge), between the different 
humours of nursery rhymes, limericks, and such verses. There 
are epigrams and parodies which pass for nonsense ; but he 
will allow nothing to hold the title but inconsequences and 
absurdities. So with Edward Lear “ we do not admire him 
for his cleverness : we admire him rather for his foolishness, 
for, if there is a foolish way of being clever, there is also a 
clever way of being foolish.” Of course, it is England that has 
given the world most of its deliberate and unblushing nonsense. 
It is particularly shocking when a piece of nonsense falls flat— 
for it is not even a joke; it is nothing at all. No claims are 
made for it ; and the heart withers if this trifling is so hardly 
treated. But M. Cammaerts is an Anglophile in this respect, 
and obviously he takes nonsense as lightly and as little 
didactically as can be. Indeed we may accuse him of pleading 
too seriously and of being too much biased in our favour only 
once. Ile remarks :— 

“ The English may well speak of the Sense of Humour and allude 
unkindly to the surgical operation which might be necessary to 
induce less fortunate races to appreciate certain jokes. They are apt 
to forget that these jokes, like all the best jokes in the world, are 
difficult to understand for an outsider, and are rather in the character 
of thos» family jokes, in which the household finds so much delight, 
but which leave their guest in the cold. They speak, in an off-hand 
way, of possessing a Sense of Humour or of not possessing it, little 
realising that this sense, with the meaning they attach to it, is almost 
unique in the world, and can be acquired only after years of strenuous 
and patient effort.” 


IIere, we think, he is too charitable ; we wish he could 
converse with an American and hear him explain that the chief 
English characteristic is our utter lack of a Sense of Humour, 


In Talks with Lady Shelley (Harrap), Mrs. Rolleston hag 
recalled her intimate conversations with Shelley's daughter-in- 
Jaw; and we have a charming selection of Lady Shelley’s 
memories. Most of all they concern Mary Shelley, and we have, 
therefore, a direct link with Shelley himself. What most 
emerges from these conversations, to our renewed wonder, is 
the adoration with which the peasants, at Marlow and at 
Lerici, continued to remember that “ spirit of light.” 

* * * * 

Mr. J. M. Robertson is a formidable and eager controver« 
sialist. Now he writes on Mr. Shaw and “ The Maid” 
(Cobden-Sanderson). The cover has a most gentle and 
disarming description of the contents. 

“In his preface to ‘ Saint Joan ’ Mr. Shaw has argued that nearly 
every other writer on the subject has either misunderstood or 
maligned * The Maid,’ and that he has truly presented her. In the 
present work these views are called in question.” 

* Called in question ” is good. 

* * a * 

It is pleasant to see a large selection of Christina Rossetti’s 
poems published in a cheap edition. Verses (S.P.C.K.) 
contains some three hundred poems and a useful preface, 


THE MYTH OF PROMETHEUS 

Promotheus Bound: a New Presentation. By James Morgan 

Pryse. (Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 9s. net.) 
Ir is a heroic task that Mr. Pryse has set himself. Twice during 
his life Aeschylus was in danger from his fellow-Athenians, 
and at first the incidents may seem oddly incongruous. Once 
he was accused of * divulging the mysteries,” and once he was 
arraigned for what we might call too great a realism. Ile wrote, 
in that second instance, a tragedy upon recent misfortunes ; 
he recalled memories of war and sorrow that were still raw. 
It was as though some great playwright should plunge us now 
into the bitterest memories of our own catastrophe ; and we 
might suffer as much as those Athenians from such an explora- 
tion of our wounds. 

But on a closer view the two incidents are by no means 
disconnected ; for in each case Aeschylus was striving to bring 
into full consciousness things that most men would rather keep 
secret and precious to themselves. It is as though he were 
analysing a neurosis of the State. We have been taught how 
men are accustomed to treasure their mental injuries and their 
fantasies of guilt ; and the English above all modern nations 
are famous for the suppression of their deeper thoughts and 
emotions. If, then, a man should violate our rules of silence 
and bring into the open the principles of our action and expose 
our hearts, we can well imagine what a stir and indignation he 
might produce. 

Of course, we can hardly parallel the “ divulging of the 
mysteries * in a religious sense. There is not much left to 
blaspheme in our religion ; who would call confirmation even a 
shadow of the ancient initiation ? In pre-Christian days the 
forces of religion were not so logically organized, philosophized, 
or vulgarized, we might say, as they have since become. It 
was possible then to convince the will by the imagination ; to 
show a man in pictures and symbols what he could not hope 
to understand by intellect, and to influence his course of life 
through his unconscious perceptions, and without argument. 
We notice among the Greek philosophers how much wells out 
into their conceptions from the mysteries. It seems as though 
in Greece for the first time reason begins to catch up with 
instinct, and religious truths are for the first time being 
expanded and systematized in wholly natural explanations. 

It is significant, then, that the first great tragic poct of 
Athers was charged with the offence of divulging the mysteries. 
Mr. Pryse has attempted to trace in Prometheus Bound those 
ideas —or, better, those incitements and illuminations— which 
Aeschylus drew from the stream of esoteric initiation and 
displayed in the open air. It was one of the achievements of 
Athens that she changed illumination to idea ; and this attempt 
to show the process in Aeschylus himself is brave and most 
valuable. 

For this task there is needed more than learning; it is 
necessary, for example, to realize the pattern and the inten- 
tions of the different mysteries. A timid scholar would allow 
himself no inferences from other races and other periods, and 
he would be quite at sea. He would be unable to re-create the 
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the rebellion, the Hebrew with shame for the fall. The 


much admired, Sainte Beuve, in 1 ul not merely 


—_—— — 
mysteries in his own soul. But this, as we might judge from THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
the dedication of the book “ To A. E.,” is Mr. Pryse’s first 
anxiety. It may be that he stamps the signs of the Zodiac By ANTHONY SOMERS 
too simply and uniformly across the play; it may be that 7 re : , 
conjecture is too frequent ; but the principles of his interpre- I have discovered a remarkable a ee o! learning 
tation are sound. French, Spanish, Sealions and German. | mily wish had 
Prometheus, it will be remembered, stole fire from heaven known of it before. It would have saved me muc h 
in a tube of fennel and gave this fire to man; an act which drudgery, toil and disappointment. 
saved man from destruction and imperilled the Olympian gods. It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
For this “* benevolence to man” he was condemned to be not possess the “ gift of tongues Ceriz ily I never 
chained to a rock in Scythia and tortured by an eagle ;_ until did. At school Iw as hopeless. When the subject was 
one man, Heracles, had fulfilled twelve labours and earned | French, German, Latin or Greek I was always suimle-~ 
divinity for himself. The myth is full in correspondences where near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other sub- 
and even where it is interpreted from intuition alone it is hard jects | held my own quite well. | have now come to the 
to go wrong. “ The veil itself,” Mr. Pryse says, “is quite conclusion my recent experien e has convinced me ot 
filmy, almost transparent to anyone who is not blindfolded.” | this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that 
Nietzsche took that fire of Prometheus to be the serpent-fire of | the method of teaching was wrong. 
Lucifer; it was exactly the knowledge of good and evil, the Although I never “* got on” with Foreign Languages, 
gift of self-consciousness, that Prometheus brought to man. | I have always wanted to know them specially French. 
And by this he drew the attention to the singular difference in | I have wanted to read Racine and Balzac and Anatole 
the Greek myth and the Hebrew; the Greek with pride for | France, and that great critic whom Matthew Arnold so 


Athenian poets had always a strange and tragic conception 
that divine morality and ideal human morality were at odds, 
and could never be reconciled ; that the whole world was out 
of joint. They blamed neither gods nor men; they praised 
them both ; yet the good man was not rewarded for his virtue ; 
somehow he broke the unknown rules of the gods and disaster 
ame upon him. Man's duty is plain. It may be that he fights 
against the earth for his consciousness and that nature wills to 
deprive him of fire. None the less it is honour to fight. 

But before we understand the myth fully, there is need to go 
more deeply into the meaning of Prometheus, the * fore- 
knower,” who at the time cf his theft knew all the agonies he 
must suffer. ‘‘ l am aware beforehand ofall things that are to be, 
and no affliction will come upon me unforeseen.” There is | 
more to be said, too, of that fourth element, fire, the first of the 
impalpables. And, above all, there is the fennel-stalk, which 
is a part, also, of the thyrsus. 


“The narthex, or fennel-giant, is an umbelliferous plant, and has 
a tall stalk filled with soft white pith. The pith, when dried, makes 
excellent tinder, and when ignited burns very slowly, and without 
injury to the tube of the stem. It is therefore suitable for preserving 
and conveying fire from one place to another. The mystic thyrsus 
employed as an emblern in the cult of Dionysus was made of the stem 
of the narthex by twining it with ivy and vine leaves, and fastening 
a pine cone on the upper end. So much for the mere symbol.” 





The fire, then, was the dré:aua of the mysteries, the coiled 
foree which lay at the bottom of the spine. And the myth 
itself is of the sublimation of libido, the translation by which 
the powers of the animal in man are brought to work in the 
head, the powers of mind. So man 
himself becomes creator, ars immortal children.” 

ALAN PorTeR. 


WITH REUTER’S 


Henry M. Collins. (Hodder 


creative 
and * b 


and become 





FIFTY YEARS 


From Pigeon Post to Wireless. 1! 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


$y 


preface that an official history of 
and that Mr. Buchan is to write it. 
The theme should suit him, for it is full of romance as well as 
of facts. Meanwhile Mr. Collins's volume, which he 
order to supply material for the bigger book, called for separate 
but as Mr. Collins the 
agency's group of vigorous octogenarians, thereabouts 
was present almost at the birth of the organization, the fore- 
than a hors @auvre. 


We may infer from the 
Reuter’s is in preparation ; 


began in 


publication. It is personal, one of 


or 


taste is something more 

The title of the book is accurate. Paul Julius Reuter, of 
Hesse Cassel, conceived the idea of getting quick news of the 
dealings on the Bourse by the use of homer pigeons. They 
were first used between Aix-la-Chapelle and Brussels. A few 
years later —in 1849——pigeons and the telegraph were used in 
co-operation. In 1851 when the cable was laid across the 
Channel, Mr. Reuter became a British subject and transferred 
his headquarters to London. His great success began in 


1859, when he supplied the Times (which previously had not 
smiled on the 
rebuff to 
of war. 
original 


too novel idea) with the news of Napoleon's 
Austria, and convulsed the Bourses with the threat 
It is a little surprising that Mr. Collins couples this 
with the news of the relief of Mafeking as 





coup 


through the medium of a characterless translation, And 
I have wanted to spend holidays abroad without being 
tied to a phrase-book. So I have oft ten tried to find a 
method which would really teach : reton Language, 







And at last I have found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and 
Ss : 

Italian by an entirely new method. IL wrote for particu- 
lars, and they so interested me that I enrolled for a 
course in French. Frankly it has amazed me. Here 1 
the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite "s like 
anything I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity 

and effectiveness are almost startling. 

Consider, for example, this question : 

“Do you think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, written 
in a language of which you may not know a syllable—say 
Spanish, Italian, German or French—an<d 4 containing a 
single English word, and read it through correctly without 
referring to a dictionary?” 

Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. 
Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 
as vou will see for yourself whe n you take the first lesson. 

One of the most striking features of the Pelmar 
Courses in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that 
they are given entirely in the language concerned. 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if you do not know 
the meaning of a single Foreign word you can study 
these Courses with ease, rigit from the beginning, and 
without “looking up” any words in a yocabulary. It 
sounds incredible, but it is perfectly tru 

Further, this new method enables vou to read, write 
and speak I’rench, Spanish, [talian or German without 
bothering your head with com pl x amm sien! rules or 
learning by heart long lists of Foreign words. Yet, 
when you have completed one of these Courses, you will 
be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, _and to 
write and speak the language in question ammatically 
and fluently, without the hesitation which comes when a 
Foreign Language is acquired through the medium of 
English. 

fprien = — 
———— b, / 4 
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This new Pclman method of ning guag plained in 
four littl hook » entitled Pd to learn French How to learn 
German,” *‘ How to learn : See ish nd “ How learn Italian.” 
You can have one of these book lay, fre cost. Write 
(mentioning which one of the four u require) to the PELMAN 
InsriteTE (Languag Dept.), 96 Vclman Hous Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. 1, and the particular book you require 
full particulars of the method) will be sent you by return, 
and post ireq 
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the two greatest triumphs in Reuter’s history. Thanks to a control had really managed all business, and legislated fy 
mistake of the Boer censor, a telegram reached Reuter’s oflice But a few years’ experience then showed that there wag o A 
at 9.15 p.m. on a Friday. No confirmation was reccived bythe room in our small islands for two sovereign Parliaments. ang 
Government or anyone else till Monday morning, sixty hours the Union was made to the lasting benefit of both Englay 
later. More than this and Scotland. = 

‘** Lord Roberts himself, who had despatched the relief column The Historiographer Royal for Scotland has planneg hi H 
then on its way to the beleaguered town, was equally dependant on book admirably. First, he narrates the history of the Scotti 7; 
Reuter's for the welcome intelligence, which he read out to the parliament from its misty beginnings to its dramatic lu ‘ 
troops assembled at Church parade at Pretoria on the Sunday. in ti elie tee abeiiadie Galil agit i a Oe who. t 
It was not until the next day that he received the official despatch ‘!¢M Me Geals in scholarly fashion with its constitutiog f Jou 
sent to him overland from Mafeking itself.” aspects. A General Council, or later Convention of Estate, eit 

Perhaps Mr. Collins a little spoils the unity of his story by wae always a less formal alternative to the Parliament Proper spect 
never quite deciding whether he is writing his own annals or The composition of the Estates is elaborately described. The " = 
Reuter's. It is a fault easy to understand, for he was given groups of burghs which presented curious anomalies W ih «Tha 
important and managerial work abroad at the age of 22, and 1918 are traced back to their origin : Oban and Campbeltonl , and 
worked nearly fifty years for the agency. He was an invalu- used to belong to the Ayr Burghs, for example, and the em), ee 
able servant, absorbed in the corporate work and devoted to didate who had not a well-found steam yacht was hard py, Mag 
its founder: but it must be that a tale of personal experiences to it ina short eieetion even to visit the several parts of hit, appt 
makes better reading than a more objective record ; and Mr. absurd constituency. rhe chapter on the committee systea} «ther 
Collins had many adventures by flood and field throughout which was carried to an excess, is specially interesting, q “hae 
the East —Russia, Persia, India, China and Japan—at a date deliberation in the whole House there seems to have bea « cept 
when the first telegraphs, railways, even roads were beginning little. *arliament was jealous of its judicial functions ; me 
to connect the great towns. He could have supplied us with till 1532 we the Court of Session established to relieve Par « bool 
bales of the stuff of social history. The pity is that he cuts liament of ordinary legal work which it was not qualified 
his cloth too much to Reuter’s measure. Ilis zeal for “the Petform. Professor Rait even succeeds in making clear th 
news value ” of an event too often spoils the picture. strange county franchise which up to 1832 was enjoy A | 

Ifappily the one part of his experiences on which he allows mainly by forty-shilling frecholders, holding direct of th happe 
himself more scope is the Persian episode. Baron de Reuter, ©TOWD; Scottish legal ingenuity succeeded in creating a cai cucce 
in his superfluity of energy, had obtained a concession for a of so- valled * Parchment Barons,” who had * Superiorities "B ] ON 
vreat development scheme founded on a railway from the and therefore votes but no lands, and who voted as their lonj asked 
Caspian to the Persian Gulf; and the whole story of the bade them. In 1822 there were fewer than 3,000 clectorsinf «4 
project from its early hopes to its ultimate defeat makes a all the Scottish shires. Lh 


remarkable historical note ; and throws quaint sidelights on 
the Eastern ambitions of Russia in those far-off days, when 
Colonel Valentine Baker with his two other British oflicers made 
their mysterious journey into the mountains north of Khor- 
assan. Mr.Collins’s six years struggle against foreign intrigue 
and Persian corruption is a humorous as well as a queer, 
unexpected story. What a large difference it would have made 
to our own history if the Baron's concession, which permitted 
every sort of development scheme, had been carried through! 

We have recently enjoyed the benetit of a number of recol- 
lections from long-lived Victorians, who have taken us back 
to unimaginable dates. Mr. Collins saw troops march to 
quell Chartist riots and others start for the Crimea. He 
gives an ingenuous picture of life in the home in Savernake 
Forest where he and eleven brothers and sisters absorbed 
learning through Mr. Magnall’s Questions. The record 
virtually ends with the end of the Boer War, when Reuter 
and Mr. Collins himself did no slight service to the Govern- 
ment as well as to the public. But it is not for himself that 
Mr. Collins claims merit. His engaging modesty is one of his 
chief charms as a biographer. 


THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT 


The Parliaments of Scotland. By Robert S. 
Maclehose, Jackson and Co. 30s. net.) 


fait. (Glasgow : 


“'Tiere’s the end o° an auld sang!” said Lord Seafield as 
the regalia were carried out of the Parliament House on Lady 
Day, 1707, and the last Scottish Parliament came to an end. 
But the impression left by Professor Rait’s able and learned 
treatise, which supersedes all others and is destined to endure, 
is that the old song was neither so venerable nor so worthy of 
Scotland as some have supposed. The first Scottish Parlia- 
ment which certainly contained three Estates —clergy, nobles 
and commissioners of burghs—met in 1367, a full century 
later than De Montfort’s Parliament. The freecholders of the 
shires were not directly represented till 1587, when James VI 
succeeded in enforcing a reform which James I had enacted in 
1428. Moreover, the historian can point to few instances in 
which this Parliament did more than register the will of the 
King or the party in power. The Estates in 1560 effected the 
Reformation, without the royal assent, but afterwards they 
relapsed into impotence. Not till 1686 can Professor Rait 
find a case in which, in time of peace, the Scottish Parliament 
successfully withstood the demands of the Crown, and that was 
a religious dispute involving toleration to Roman Catholics. 
At the Revolution the Parliament at last came into its own, 
swept away the Committee of the Articles which under royal 


There are very good reasons why the Scottish Parliamet{ less 3 
yas slow to mature. First of all, a country rent by baronial! by. al 
feuds required a strong central rule. Not till after the Forty. OF | 
five did the King’s writ run everywhere unchallenged. Next Re 
the burghs holding of the Crewn had set up their own Co. 


men 

vention long before burgesses were summoned to Parliament) | 5, 
When they could deal with the Crown through their Conve} — 
tion they were not so much interested in the functioning of ’ 
Parliament, in which, moreover, the Estates remained sepamt ae 
to the end. Thirdly, though Parliament sanctioned the kh 1 
formation, the actual work of developing it fell to the Genen| fc 
Assembly of the Kirk, on the whole a democratic body. Scots Lil 
men of all classes came to pay much more attention to the| ‘ 
Assembly than to the FEstates, and in the rising agains! — 
Charles Lit was the Assembly that led, rather than Parliament? m , , 
In the last phase, after the Revolution, the Scottish Parliament , on 
showed a capacity for rapid development, but until then it hy 7" 
had rarely, if ever, spoken for the nation in times of crisis - 
Yet its history is of great interest, if only by way of contrast I 
with our Parliament, and the labour devoted by Professor I tri 
Rait to his masterly treatise has been very well spent. ie 
illd 
smal 

SCIENCE AND WISDOM fron 
O1 s' 
Science and Scientists of the Nineteenth Century. By tl Jp { 
Rev. Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. With an introduction by Sit) .,.4; 
Oliver Lodge. (Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d.) ; Uni 
1 

PresuMABLY Dr. Robert Murray wished to be gentle; ot but 
still more likely, his heart was more than half with his enemy; in n 


for he might have rendered still greater service with a stronget R 


polemic. But while it was his conscious purpose to show that pati 
Science has its bigotries no less than theology, it is his nature’ earr 
to be a great lover of Science, and an affectionate student of the 

scientific personalities. The result is not at all an act of as j 


retaliation for the “ scientific ~~ devastation of religion. It} tise; 


work of 


will perfectly please both parties. It is rather a join 
reconciliation. Filled as it is with the fruits of most extensive \\ 
studies, and written with a good sense for personalities, the you! 
book is interesting enough to browse in and good enough to be” arr; 
read entire, large as it is. And its revelations of the seamy inst 
side of Science are even overdue, in an age when there is more” [| yy 
popular belief in the blameless integrity and lofty intelligence gray 
of scientists than has ever been the perquisite of priests. . 
Indeed, it is a comic relief to read that Jenner was advised to yoy 
repress his opinions upon vaccination by the Royal Society, qua 
which had just honoured him for a singularly erroneous papel jg 1 
upon the cuckoo! And it is a wholesome warning to know wij] 
that another scientist, whose views had been made to prevail soo 
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4 TRIBUTE TO THE LSJ. 


By R. L. DEARDEN. 


HE article which appears below was very kindly 

sent, quite voluntarily, by a retired Naval Officer 
who took the Short Stor) Course at the london School 
of Journalism. The facts are stated very simply and will 
probably prove ol interest to man) readers of the 
Spectator the more so as Mr. Dearden recently — 
in a separate letter, that, since completing the ¢ ours 
“Thave published about 40 stories in various magazines 
“ond j veriodical and 3 books (fiction). A series of 
es which appeared in a_ well-known London 
“Magazine has, with certain additions and modifications, 
“appeared in book form, and ts, I understand, doing well; 
“there have also been enquiries by a British film com- 
“nny concerning it. Another book of mine was ex 
« ceptionalls well ewed by such influential papers as 
“the Spectator, the Times and the Guardian. Phe 
“hook is in its third impression.” 

* *K & : 

A lady friend of ne with literary ambitions, who 
sh ned to know that I h id enjoyed some measure of 
success in that ficld and that I was an ex-student of THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, recently 
asked me the question, foud court: 

“Are these schools of authorship any good: ” 


[had asked myself that question, and many are doubt 
less asking it to-day this little article, unsolicited 
by, and presented grati THE LONDON SCHOOL 


hence 


OF JOURNALISM. 

Reversing the usual procedure of discussion between 
men and women, I told fair feminine friend that I 
refused to generalise, but would confine my remarks 
entirely to the particular and personal. ‘That being 
dearly understood, I answered her question; 

‘Yes, I know of one hool that 1s.”’ 

| then went on to elaborate my theme more or less 
a follow os 

Like a great many more people, I had always cherished 
a secret belief that f could “ write” if I set my mind to 
it I had won a £5 prize in a short-story competition ; 
a literary friend had warmly praised some of my stuff. 
I ought to get into print, he said. . . . You know 
the sort of thing kind friends sav. 

I was a naval officer in those days, and spasmodically 
I tried write.” But magazine Editors proved unre- 
Sponsi ve unk it wa polite ly to regret. . . -¢ For- 
tunately for me there was already within me a_ sull, 
small voice which began to prompt me that there was, 
from thi p: ofessional point of view as opposed to that 
of sympathetic friends, something wrong with my stories. 
In the meres ring of that little voice lies the would-be 
author's hop of ultimate uccess, No school or 
University can implant that voice, for its source is falent, 
but THIS LONDON SCHOOL. OF JOURNALISM, 


articulate 
profs S si mn 
] . 


about 


and plainly audible. 

an Othello with his oecu- 

new by which to 
To come at to 


in my case, made it 

Retired from my 
pation gone, I cast for a job, 
earn my butter if ad. 
the point : I sent a specimen MS, to Mr. Max Pemberton, 
as invited by the London School of Journalism’s adver- 
tisements, and largely on the strength of his reply I 
joined-up for the Short-Story Course by correspondence. 

With an eagerness recalling the enthusiasms of my lost 
youth I awaited the criticis1 my first “le: son.” It 
arrived, several quarto page typescript from an 
instructor who obviousl) knew what I required to learn. 
I may be allowed to quote the substance of one para- 
graph, which shall speak for itself : 

“ A certain degree of imagination is apparent in what 


once 


n of 


ot 


ms Sie By 
you have done, and rong is all to the good, since it is a 
quality which cannot be instilled by any teaching. Hs hat 
IS NOW required is the fac an of working hard; you 


will co-operate in this direction T have no doubt we shall 
soon put you on the road to success.” 








The Course proceeded, With each lesson I picked up 
some further knowledge, but, beyond that, I found 
myself compelled to concentrate; somewhere within the 


an expert who had made 


range of a postage stamp wa 
in what I wrote. I wanted to 


it his job to be interested 


show /im what I could do when roused. . . . Twa 
compelled to think and to write “to order’’—the only 
way to learn. 

1 was asked to send in a complete short story. I did 
so without difficulty. I had been concentrating, you see, 
and felt myself able to write a which would cause 
my “tutor” to hail me as a second De Maupassant. He 
did nothing of the kind. He wrote instead: 

“ . 6. 6. 6a sound, conventional idea by no means 
badly set out. But as you have it, it is far too long. You 
should be able to cut at least 1000 words out of it with- 
out mutilating it. Do that, and then let me see it again.” 

The story was only about 3000 words long in the first 
instance, but what | had failed to realise was the fact 
that my plot was—judged from the [ditorial angle—too 
slight to justify more than 2000 words or so. lditors 
cannot afford to pay for mere words, however noble or 
beautiful they may be, from a novice it little 


sold thi 
by submitting it in turn to the “market 
school. 


yarn eventually, 
suggested by th 


The Course proceeded, other successes followed, 
though success was not the rul Why should it have 
been? One has to learn to walk before one can climb 
mountains. The path to literary recognition is blazed 
with ‘ Rejection Slips,” and wise is that literary 
mountaineer who passes them by undaunted; whose 
watchword is Ixcelsior. 

In conclusion, I am going to quote the most valued 
piece of criticism that I received from THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, because I feel that it 
is eloquent of the personal interest which my efforts 
received, and the general aboveboardness—if I may 


follow Carlyle and coin a word—of the school’s teaching. 
My mentor wrote 

‘You happen to be an artist... thi = to some 
extent — against your suc in Magazine fiction, 
but you will get the knack in time. . 

That pe A remark is in no sense a reflection on 
the taste of Magazine Editors, who have to provide what 
their particular public want; it is not intended to convey 
the impression that the writer of this article is by way of 
being a “superior person.” Its meaning is simply that 
for magazine work the story’s the thing, and the presenta- 


tion of it requires a certain method Pen ah by 
the unknown author, an Editor will pay for i 
Of my own small achievements I must not wri 
upon them with very chastened pride, and an inilexible 
determination to do better and bigger work in the future. 
Only by writing can one learn to write, only by failing 
can the average man_ succeed. THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM makes one write under 


before 


sympathetic criticism, and, without a shadow of apron 
it reduces failure toa minimum. It has my humble vot 
and good wishes for its success. R. L. DEARDEN. 





LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
and personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, and SHORT STORY WRITING) are all given 
hy corre spondence, supplemented when desirable by personal 
interviews. The instruction is entirely in the hands of well- 
known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School gives not only thoroughly sound and practical 


training, but also advises its students in the disposal of their work 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 


opinion can be based. 


A prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free on 
application being made to 
The Prospectus Department: 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


|Advertiser’s Announcement.] 
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IDE 


E are proud of the Tyres we make. We shall continue 
to be proud of them. Their high quality will never 
vary. No one can make a better tyre that we know. 





Whether they are fitted to the Car that holds the World’s 24-hour record, or the 
smallest pleasure Car, they always lead, and they always will. Although the 
sales of Dunlops are increasing every hour, the high standard of quality and care 
will be maintained—of that you may be certain. 


We employ skilled workmen and the most efficient Tyre experts; and we sell 
the same standard production in every country in the world. 


THUS—WITHOUT QUESTION—YOU CAN 


Jit Dunlop aud be satisfied’ 


because we make the best Tyres and stand behind them. 
C.F.H.5 


DUNLOV RUBBER CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM. BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
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Set. 
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learned adversary, attacked a_ later 


against the bitterest 
a man, 


discoverer anonymously, with quite as much venom 
too, whose work was destined to equal fame with his own. 
These are samples from a book which shows some scientists, 
in the Golden Age of Science, to have resisted every new idea 
and even many new facts with incredulity, prejudice and 
anger. If the rack and the stake had not been renounced in 
the interests of religious toleration, it is a wonder to think with 
what unction they would have been consecrated to the defence 
of Science ! which, of course, would never have advanced 
even so far as to the Theory of Phlogiston. 

It is always the scientific theorists who persecute. 
existed before. in the days when religion and science were 
under the same roof, and it was they who were behind the 
rack and the faggot. Or, rather, it was that same facully of 
man, flagrantly rampant in modern science, by which he seeks 
to impose his own conception of reality upon the world—to 
formulate, to define, to squeeze truth into an abstraction 
whose motto is simplex sigillum veri. Now as before, it is in 
their own wills that men find the ideas with which they desire 
to dominate men and things, but, whereas they used to justify 
these in relation to Absolute Being they now justify them in 
relation to Absolute Facts! <As if absolute facts were not 
equally unattainable, unknowable. And it is in their resent- 
ment at failures that they persecute. Particularly, of course, 
jo they persecute each other, for each would rule the world 
It is a rare man who has the wisdom to 
its relation to 





They 


by a different idea. 
justify his idea by the one 
absolute living Personality. 
Dr. Murray writes that 
of the 
discoverers 


ene criterion 





‘ sclf-suppression is the hall-mark 
Upon his own showing, then, real 
scientists as 


true discoverer.” 
be at rare among 
other sort of men. But his aphorism is a half- 
To prove your own conception of some universal 
earth could be more self- 


would least as 
among any 
truth only. 
Reality itself—what in heaven or 


assertive ? 

Darwin himself remarked that 
observer without a gift for speculation. 
The very dynamic of the scientist, great or small, is the desire 
to find in Nature the intuition he has within himself, of how he 
knows, or how he would like the world to be. Lis is the will 
of man to stamp the universe with his own nature. And, at 
present the power of the scientist is the power of the received 
and believed interpreter of the world. This is the supreme 
human power; for the simple reason that what matters can 
never be Ultimate Being nor Ultimate Fact, but is the im- 
Instant interpre- 


man could be a good 


We may go further, 


no 


mediate interpretation wpon which we act. 
tation, indeed, is itself the ultimate Fact of Being. 

Dr. Murray does not at all object to the power of scientists 
over our interpretation. Indeed, it would be useless to object, 
but it is his duty as a theologian to value the ideas of science. 
What scientists are doing in human thought matters even 
more than what they are doing in bacteriology or poison-gas. 
The ideas of science have different values in themselves, apart 
from all questions physical or metaphysical. 

Darwin is very much praised, here and clsewhere, for the 
mass of his * proofs.” But, when one has paid full homage 
to the «n> great coneeption which his work unfolded—that 
of the physical unity of the whole organic creation—the rest 
of his ideology is seen to be such as no man of spirit can admire, 
still less could any priest applaud it. 


PuitierpE MAtrer, 


THE MAGAZINES 


Sr Recinatp Crappock (formerly Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma) writes in the Nineteenth Century of “ British Indus- 
ctries and the Indian Market.” and urges “the paramount 
importance of conserving to the United Kingdom an increasing 
indian demand for British goods.” He would like to 
British goods enjoy preference in India, but this. he thinks, 
will never come about ** unless India receives some substantial 
and tangible benefit from England in return for the preference.” 
He goes on to make the rather startling suggestion that the 
British taxpayer should undertake to pay half the cost of 
about £10,060,000 a year-—to obtain the 
desired preference. By this plan India would be, he thinks, 
placated and England enriched. “ The Awakening of Asia,” 
by Mr. F. A. Ossendowski, is intended as a warning, and is, 
80 to speak, written in fear, ‘* The new Russia,” he writes. 


see 


the British garrison 
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* will reappear from the Russian inferno with a revived mystic 
and powerful ideology of Russian Messianism. Europe cannot 
afford to allow that this new ideology should become a fore- 
runner of Asiatic thought which threatens the very existence 
of modern civilization.” ‘* Asia has awakened,” he goes on, 
and * there is no doubt that Japan will remain at the helm 
of Pan Asiatism.” The question is what Russia will 
* Will she in spirit and deed go back to Asia and send a new 
Jengis Khan or Tamerlane to lead her sons to shatter the 
decayed West?) Or will with her intellectual 
remain amongst the nations of Europe and work for the 
The readiness of Europe 
and America to enter into agreements with the Soviet fills 
He would like to see no traflic with 
* polluted 
materialism.” 


do, 


she classes, 


revival of Christian civilization ? ” 
him with apprehension. 


the from whose 
* famine, 


Poy . : 99 
Power teaching were bort 


lawlessness and Bolshevisn 
will, he believe if it is allowed to exhaust itself 
but not if it outside. A 
account of a complicated situation is given by Major E. W 
article, entitled “The Revolt in 
rebellion has become a_ national 
] 


terror. 
“go under ~ 
can m cleat 


get support fr very 


Polson Newman, in his 
Syria.” ‘‘As the Druse 
Syrian revolt it will be seen that the anti-Europ: 


no mere ne wspapel 


an potiey of 





separating Great Britain from France is 


canard, On the contrary, it is a very real and formidabk 
fact that a great effort is being made by our political adver- 
saries and France's real enemies to break up the regular chain 


of European influence, stretching from Egypt to the Persian 
Gulf.” Sir Frederick ‘Slavery, Forced Labour, 
the League ~ public that 192% the 


in 


the 


Lugard. 


and reminds in 


League of Nations set up a committee to investigate the 
question of slavery and conditions analogous to it. ‘Theit 
report has been presented, ** and since it is probable that few 
have any precise knowledge of the points at issu Sir 
Frederick has set himself to make them as clear as the space 
of a magazine article will allow. It is, he remarks, ** a inatter 


worthy of half an hour's study,” and so well has he marshalled 


his facts that half an hour will really enable a careful reader 
to grasp the matter. 

The January Contemporary is full of interest, but very 
controversial and even bitter. An article by Mr. I. D, 
Simon deals with * The Liberal Urban Land Report.” which 
**taken together with the recent Rural Report, completes 


Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme for dealing with the land of the 
country ~: a scheme for * substituting a clean and healthily 
diffused civilization for the dirty and coagulated civilization 
into which the industrial revolution thrusts us.” Suceess in 
read, ** till the roads 


this endeavour will never be achieved, we 
and transport of the densely-populated urban areas are under 
the same control as those of the rural districts within a radius 


of ten or fifteen miles of the centre of the citv. Kither the 


county boroughs. he goes on, “ must be given control of the 


surrounding country. or new regional authorities must be 
ereated.” The “ head official > must be, first, a  vood 


administrator, and, secondly. a man with the kind of outlook 
and driving force of Mr. Lloyd (it orge himself. *A Philosophe e 
of Modern Spain,” by Dr. Walter Starkic, discusses the essays 
of Ortega y Gasset from the point of view of the light they 
throw upon the intellectual position of Spain to-day. Modern 
superstition is very justly ridiculed by Mr. Fraser Harris in 
an article entitled ‘ Childishness in Adult Life,” and Mr, 
Stephen Gwynn, in a charming article on * Trollope and 
Ireland,” calls attention to the great novelist’s picture of 
Irish Society before the famine. 

The literary articlesinthe January number of the Fortnightly 
* Regent Street and Its 
Memories * is particularly charming. The writer, Mr. Beres- 
ford Chancellor, has an exhaustive knowledge of old London 
and a happy faculty for bringing its scenes before his reader. 
* Woman in the poetry of Hardy ~ is another very pleasant 
paper, illustrated long quotations, which 
notice the little known but terribly tragic ** Unrealized.’ 
We read, in a short New Year's note, that * The publication 
of stories which has seemed to please and interest 
readers will be continued.” ‘* Catherinette,” translated from 
the French by Mary Kelly Walker in the present issue is a 
graceful fairy story. 

It seems almost incredible that so many odd coincidences 
should have happened to one man as * A Rolling Stone 
recounts in Blackwood under the heading * Mirabilia.” We 
accept his assurance that they are true, and congratulate him 


are perhaps the most interesting. 
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on his power to make these strange small incidents very 
entertaining. Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s “In the Midi” is a 
picturesque account of wanderings in the South of France 
of a kind to make the reader desirous to set off there at once. 
Sir Charles James Jessel writes interestingly of ** An Eminent 
Victorian Lawyer *—i.e., Sir George Jessel, his father. He 
is anxious “to correct or amplify some of the anecdotes 
which have been current concerning him since his death 
forty-two years ago.” Many sayings here quoted are both 
wise and amusing. When first made a judge Mr. Justice 
fathews asked Sir George Jessel for hints on his new duties. 
My dear Mathews.” he replied, “the difference between 
a good judge and a bad is not much more than five per cent. 
The great thing is to be quick.” 

The National Review for January contains a short but very 





plausibly written article by Mr. E. P. Hewitt called 
“The Locarno Gamble.’ If, according to this writer. 


* Germany violated the demilitarized zone and threatened 
France, we might agree with France's view that the breach 
was * flagrant’ and that immediate action was necessary. 
In such case we should be bound to come immediately to 
Franee’s aid. But the League Council—some of whose mem- 
bers are in South America — would in course of time inquire 
into the matter and eventually issue a finding in which, 


being combatants, we should have no voice. The finding 


might be in Germany's favour; in which case we should 
be under an obligation to change sides in the conflict.” 
M. Stéphane Lauzanne (Editor in chief of Le Matin) 


contributes a very interesting appreciation of the character 
of M. Briand, who, as hé reminds his readers, is now for the 
cig Ile compares hiin to 
Mr. Lloyd George, dwelling upon their physical as well as 
mental resemblance and calling attention to the racial con- 
nexion between the Welshman and the Breton. Two more 
very lively and spirited articles in a particularly good issue 
A Reminiscence of Street Fighting in Dublin” and 
* A Peep Behind the Scenes in India.” 


ighth time Prime Minister of France. 


ure. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 





THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF CENTRAL 
POLYNESIA. By R. W. Williunson. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 3 vols. 75s. net.) 


Mr. WittiamMson’s earlier work, the Mafulu Mountain People 
of British Nex 
present treatise, despite its size, gives us less than we might 
The fault, however, is not the author's : 


Guinea, gave us more than we expected; the 
ask. Poly nesia is 
too big and its subdivisions too complicated and diverse. 
Upon the central common mythological background are 
painted designs never dreamed of by Tagaloa-le-la and his 
immediate progeny. This sun-parent gave birth to a very 
simple scheme of things ; nothing was easier than the creation 
of a cosmos, the ordering of it, the natural ritual and simple 
law of the early Polynesians as conceived by 'Tagatoa. It was 
much later that the children of the sky began to hedge about 
their system with mystery and obscurities. Mr. Williamson 
has had much difficulty in deciding what to discard; his 
material was too plentiful even for the restricted area chosen. 
Much as we regret the neglect of Hawaii and New Zealand, it 
is perhaps better that these should be left out rather than 
some of the Equatorial groups on which long-lost material is 
now made accessible to students. Hawaii and the Maoris 
have still a large literature easily obtainable. We are promised 
later a continuation of the present splendid work, in which 
the myths and beliefs of the Polynesian peoples will be com- 
paratively treated and their numerous gods identified and 
described. Although the Social and Political Systems is largely 
2 collection of the findings of other workers in the same field, 
Mr. Williamson adds something voliable of his own in elabo- 
rating and explaining it. 
THE CHAPBOOK (A Yearly Miscellany). 
Monro. No. 40, 1925. (Cape. 
Tux Chapbook enables the busy reader to keep in touch with 
the annual advanced ari. The present 
number includes poetry and prose by Conrad Aiken, Richard 
Aldington, Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell, Wyndham Lewis, 


Bdited by Harold 


Os.) 


development in 


Aldous Huxley and many morc; with pen drawings and 
wood engravings by BE. McKnight Kauifer, Paul Nash and 


several other artists, ‘There is an interesting correspondence 


— 
—— 


on * Georgian Poetry,” but otherwise a hopeful decrease in | 
mere controversial writing. By what curious fatality do ultra, 
modern devices quickly become as old-fashioned as millinery ; 
The editorial poem (** Telescope, Nero! Nero! Tank ! Bom): 
Tank! Bomb!”) recalls a forgotten stage of exclamaton, 
experiment. 
PRIMITIVE RELIGION. 
net.) 
Dr. Lowtt has added another to his list of successes. The op}, 
complaint the reader will have to make is that the author diy 
not embrace a wider field. A valuable introduction paves thy 
way to a consideration of the elementary religious principle; ' 
of the Crow Indians, the Ekoi of West Africa, the Bukaua o 
New Guinea, and a general sketch of the chief principles 
in Polynesian worship. 


By R. H. Lowie. (Routledge, 


a eggs me 


The island-peoples do not receive x 
full a treatment as they deserve, but the author has shown gy 
acute discrimination; most of the 
brought under a careful scrutiny. 


fundamental beliefs ay, 
One would have been glag 
to see the Tati Bushmen comparatively studied with the Ekpj 
since the latter section is so short; certainly a much clearer 
view of primitive belief in Africa would have been the result 
The book as it stands is, however, a valuable text-book fy 
the student of comparative religion. 

NOTHING OR THE BOOKPLATE. By E 

Craig. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

AccorDING to Mr. Craig a bookplate should be a gem. This 
delightful book, an ideal present for any book lover, contains 
twenty such gems, of which the most brilliant is the tiny 


plan of Winchelsea drawn for his mother, Dame Ellen Terry, 


Out of a pressed violet, a jack-in-the-box, or a monogram 
Mr. Craig builds delightful nothings and completes our grat. 
tude by telling us, in exquisite and little appreciated English, 
exactly how to paste them into our books. The making of 
these trifles kept him alive during the years in which he wa 
placing the furopean theatre lastingly in his debt. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


THE ‘‘ DAILY MAIL” YEAR 
Newspapers, Ltd. Is. net.) 


BOOK, 1926. (Associ 

AN incredible amount of useful information is contained in this 
admirable little handbook. The thousand biographies (of 
the * Who's Who ~ type) are alone worth a shilling. Statisties 
of all kinds, concerning churches, charities, political bodies 
sport, music, and money affairs are here to be found clearly 
and shortly set out. . 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
Tits new Debrett appears with a little preface dated December 
Ist, 1925, alluding to the death of Queen Alexandra, th 
Prince of Wales’s fourth tour, the history of the ancient 
earldom of Oxford, and the new creation of the earldom o 
Oxford and Asquith. 


(Dean and Son £3 15s.) 


The most interesting paragraph in th 
new introduction to the book of referent 
reads as follows: ‘ A seale of local precedence for Norther 
Ireland was issued last year . . . but a similar scale for t! 
Trish Free State is not yet available, although it is understoo 
that the matter is under consideration.” 
KELLY'S HANDBOOK TO THE TITLED, LANDED, AN 
OFFICIAL CLASSES. (Kelly's Directories, Lid. : 
Tuts handbook contains this year a new feature. “Th 
Publishers,” we read, “ have long felt that the book woul 
be more complete and useful if the names of the leadin 
members of the mercantile community (including those 6 
the chairmen and directors of the principal railways am 
more important public companies) were given in its page 
Much in this direction has already been accomplished, am 
it is intended to make this information still more complet’ 
in subsequent editions.” It is a great thing that this sor 
We con 


time-honoured 


30s.) 


of book of reference should move with the times. 
gratulate the compilers. 

WHO'S WHO. (A. Black. 42s.) 

Who's Who has become one of the few essential books ! Wh 
is he who ean do without it ? Surely no one who is interested 
in the personnel of politics or art or literature, no one whos 
curiosity or whose duty requires that he should know some 
thing more than the names of distinguished people in any 
walk of life. The most captious critic would be hard put t 
it to find a serious defect in this new year's edition. Bu 
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A fascinating book. 


CAMOUFLAGE 
w NATURE 


by W. P. PYCRAFT, Fz. 


(Handsome vol. with 4 colour and 32 
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black-and-white illus zl net.) 
“JT find this book intenscly interesting. 
Excelllent colour plates and photographs add 
| to the charm of this delightful book.’—///us. 
London News. “Mr. W. VP. Pycraft has 
' added to the debt all nature lovers owe hiim by 
) his fine book.” —Daitly Express. “ Fascinating 
fine illustrations.”— Star. ‘‘ The illustrations 
| are unusually good.” Saturday Review. 
‘Full of wonderful storie of wonderful 
things.”—Diy. Despatch. 
: | 
Was 
any . ry. n i Y C-. _ 
. aot rain | HUTCHINSON © Co. 
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7 it LE = and ne in the British Isles. 
te ne LL ip} ae we - ww 
tod oe oe An independent chemist’s report, which has 
been published, states that— 
ANI ° . ° : / “PRATTS PERFECTION SPIRIT 
3) | lm LCl itse when distilled gives the highest 
Th ‘ , perceniage at 100° centigrade as 
oud ae compared with all others.” 
fin Your own Electric Lighting Plant” sounds a big undertaking involving | 
considerable expense and bother. This is no longer the case with a well- The distribution of petrol, all of which comes 
CO designed modern set, using a reliable from overseas sources, implies a great British 
an engine. To-day we are able to pro- Industry, involving the employment of thousands 
ges duce Lighting Plants that not only | upon thousands of British workmen. 
oni need no skilled attention, but at an | 
Jet extremely reasonable price in addition. | 
» May we send you our illustrate 
sor catalogue giving prices and par- 
ticulars of the practical advan- 
Con tages of our system? 
~ ray 
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Head Office: 
LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Hagan 


Colonial and Foreign Departments: 


AUST 


= 2, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4, 

— 6, PALL MALL, S.W. 1, 

E= and at 

c= BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, LIVERPOOL, 

> MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

— Foreign Bills and Cheques are = 

E= collected. and approved Bills purchased. 

f World Letters of Credit are issued by 

-= all Branches of the Bank, and Circular 
Notes, Foreign Currency Drafts, 
Pelegraphic ‘Transfers, and Letter 


Payments, available in all parts of 
the world, can be obtained from the 


principal Branches. 


The Agency of Colonial and Forciga 
Banks is undertaken. 

Over 1, 650 Offices in England 

and Wales, and several in India, 
Jurmah and Egypt. 
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“Ne ver Trouble Trouble 





vill’ Trouble Troubles — you,” ; 


is a wise cld saying, but the person who has had the 


foresight to effect an “‘ ACME” policy with 


THE STANDARD | 


can laugh at trouble when it comes. 
The principal features are :— 

A Policy payable at death. 

Premiums Limited to 20 Fixed Payments. 

Guaranteed Surrender, Loan and Paid-up Policy 
Values. 

Full Participation in Profits should death occur in 
the first 20 years. 

A Guaranteed Surrender Value at the end of 20 
years of at least all tabular Premiums paid 
(for entrants under 40). 

A Guaranteed Reversionary Bonus vesting at the 
end of the 20 years of 50 per cent. of the Sum 
Assured. 

Full participation after the 20 years in all Bonuses 
declared (Triennial). 


And if trouble comes along in the shape of permanent 

total disablement— 

(1) The premiums cease. 

(2) One-tenth of the Sum Assured is payable yearly for 
ten years without affecting the original sum payable 


at death. 


Write for Leaflet “ AC” 18. 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825). 


3 George Street, 
110 Cannon Street, E..C. 4, 
15a, Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 


EDINBURGH. 
and 


HEAD OFFICE: 
LONDON: 


& 
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THIS PLAN WILL BRING YOU 


£500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE—-FROM AGE 55 


Ninety-nine men out of a hundred have to provide for thei 
own future. They have no rich relative to take the burdey 
from their shoulders, and no business pension scheme to {gl 
back upon. They stand or fall on their own efforts. 


Are you satisfied with the progress you yourself are making) 
Have you saved anything like enough to justify a belief thy 
at 55 years of age you will be in a position to take thing 
easier? What about your family should you, the breadwinne;, 
be taken from them? The plan about to be explained wil, 
if adopted without further delay, relieve you of all anxiety 
about the matter. 


both for your own later years and for your dependents. 


Assuming your age to be 35 and you would like to provid: 
for a private income of £500 a year for life commencing 
at age 55, this is how the plan works out. You mak 
yearly or half-yearly deposits to the Sun Life of Canada (the 
great Annuity Co.) of a sum you can afford out of you 
present income. 


And this is what you will get in return. 























4 VAies ” 
£500 a Year for Life. | ep i a) and, in addition, et 
E ; : 7 riers it t had made to It 
At 55 years of age the Sun Life | ‘ ut fron 1 ent, 
of Canada will tart paying you um wou d be increased to £8 
£500 a year—and you'll receive | 4 e deposit 
this income every year as long as | 
you live. Or, if you prefer it, you 
can have a Cash Sum down of hele aie Any apageie” 
£6,000. Of course, you haven't de Though 35 and £500 a ye 
pos sited an yihing like that sum. It’s life 1 | 1 quoted here, tk 
j the profits that make it so large applic at , ve and for a 
| profits heaped upon profits, accumu amount. Whatever your come 
lated over the entire period of the if you can par sor 
arrangement. it for your and your umil 
this plan is the best and me 
| Income Tax Saved. able method you can adopt : 
or every deposit you make you 
receive rebate of Income Tax—-a £56, 000, 000 Assets. 
concession which will save you | 
| nce rly £500 during the period, | The Sun of Canada has A 
' assuming the present rate of tax to | over £ which ar 
| continue. ‘This is additional profit | Goyernme *‘rvision, I 
| on the transaction. impregna)! 
° therefore, 
| £40 a Month if ticulars of 
mean great 
Unable to Work. : 
e : ’ i > 
If through illmess or acetdent you - ° 
| lose the power to earn a living, and , ee 
- , Ss or . € t . - - " 
the disability is permanent, you ar¢ cess obli tion on yor ~ 
; excused from making any further - tell you cxactl how you cat 
| deposits and £40 per ’ month will be : age Pee ri ge ag ee . 
ii lz f 
; paid to you until the 500 a year | 7° eer 
. | n an , your own circum 
for life becomes due. | aati Addr your te 
x ; : 
ij J. F. Junkin (Manager) 
£4,006 For Your Family. | Canada, 13" Sun’ of Canada Hows, 
Should you not live to the age of | Victoria I inkment “% ir Tempie 
55, £4,000 will be paid to your Statior @r mdon, W.C. 
ALT. LL LULL i 











OSTEOPATHY 


will cure Nervous Diseases, Stomach Diseases, 
Deformities of the Spine and Joints. All 
persons who are suffering from the se conditions, 


or any other conditions which have not 
responded to orthodox medical treatment, are 
invited to consult Dr. — r, the eminent 
Osteopathic Surgeon. Consulting hours, 10 to 
4, or by appointment. 
N.B.—Osteopaihy, ty he hands of 
expericnced operators, is quite painless 
| 1 VD 
DR. WILLILA LOONER, 
M.D. (u:s.a.), DO. MN ., DS... 
5 Redclitfe Gardens, London, S.W. 10. 
"Phone: Kensington 4213. 
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sire the impossible-—and how many they are ?— 


those who de 

will wish it cheap< r. 
st OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY WITH COUNTY 

DR " SUBURBS, 1926. (Kelly's Directories, Ltd. £3 10s. and 
£2 15s.) } 

Tus Directory contains much useful information alphabetically 

5 arranged. It isa reference book of great value, because each 

nis remarkably well indexed. 


_ Bsectio 
v thei INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. (Council 
Purden of the Institute. Gee and Co. 2s.) 











. fl | A VALUABLE professional reference book containing some 
twelve hundred pages. 


aking) THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR BOOK. 
3s. 6d.) 

, that J {nornER useful reference book exists “for the express 

nings urpose of indicating to writers and artists where they will 

vinnhet, | nd markets for their ‘stuff’? Sueh information is obviously 


(Black. 


will, | much wanted. 
DXiely The People’s Year Book (Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
} Ltd. 3s.) contains **a world-wide survey of co-operative 
_ EB getivities, much information about the coal-mining crisis, 
viding J the world coal situation, unemployment, the cost of living, 
i the housing question, &c., &e. 
The Alliance Year Book (Headley Bros., 2s.) contains a mine 


rovids of information for those who want to know the arguments 
NCE F acainst alcohol and to support them by statistics. No one 
make | should speak upon the subject without having looked at it. 

. (the 

- FICTION 


a va . orn arn 
TALES FOR DISTRACTION 
| The Crater. By Robert Gore Browne. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 

"a Fernande. By W. B. Maxwell. (Thornton and Butterworth. 
at, th is. 6d. net. 

#8 The Three Just Men. By Edgar Wallace. (Hodder and 

Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 
int. | Tux secker after merely distracting ‘ readable” novels 





i. jis not exigent. He knows that he must choose between a 
r ay | love-story or a tale of mystery and the chances are that in 
ither case he will close the volume with a contented sigh, and 
hen hurriedly remark to * But 
triticism rather of his own absorption in so slight a matter 
than of the book. He certainly does not demand fine writing, 
object to clichés of style, characterization or plot, or indeed 
‘s @ F ask more than a pretext for losing himself temporarily in the 
inan | adventures of imaginary and often unlikely people. 
The very sophisticated book-devourer may shake his head 
dubiously over the opening pages of The Crater on finding it has 
an African setting and concerns a triangular situation, for since 
the publication of the much more than readable Story of an 
African Farm, irregular love in darkest Africa 
dished up a thousand times. But the tale is ingenious enough, 
beginning as it does almost at the end with one man’s wife 
already in flight with another man, and the psychology and 
characters of the three protagonists are so deftly worked in 
that prejudice against the particular local colour is gently 
dispelled. The girl and her lover, by a malicious twist of 
events, come upon the injured husband in the wilds. The 
— | painfulness and embarrassment of that meeting is well con- 
veyed, and the horror of the subsequent tragedy. Even if the 
husband is a shade too Scotch and silent and the lover just a 
little too spineless, these people behave in a way and from 
motives one can admit as probable. The worst thing about 
The Crater is its rather Conradesque convention, as the events 
are related at second hand with interpolations by the narrator, 
This becomes irritating. Even Conrad with all his skill did 
not always wholly succeed in the oblique method of tale- 
telling—there are legions of people who consider that he 
is tortuous and even boring at times. In The Crater this 
peculiar mannerism becomes really tiresome, though as the 
book is an ephemeral entertainment, not a work of art, it is 
possible to skip the narrator's divagations upon life and love 
and get on with the tale. 

Events in a mystery story do 





himself how silly !""—a 





has been 





: not need to be probable ; 
indeed they should not be too credible save in the rush and 
excitement of lapping over the pages to discover what came 
next. Sherlock Holmes was anything but what one would 
|f €xpect of a private detective in real life, and his offspring, 
=~ The Three Just Men, have a perfect right to be self-appointed 








supplements of the Law. If they succeed with the ease of 
tight-rope walkers in exterminating a nest of diabolical 
villains (with the help of slower-witted and less self-righteous 
Scotland Yard) it is all to the good—of the reader. It goes 
without saying that the wicked people in Mr. Edgar Wallace's 
tale are foreigners. While the just men who pursue them use 
honest revolvers and their wits, these aliens cause cranes to 
drop on their enemies in the strect, and keep an armoury of 
poisonous snakes as weapons. It is all very exciting and 
there is plenty of it, and if one has almost forgotten all about 
it next day, after all it does not pretend to be more than that 
kind of book. 

Mr. Maxwell's Fernande has no greater pretension, though 
it is on its own level so well carried through that it occasionally 
astonishes, and always seems penetrating and thoroughly 
concerned with a world very little removed from the familiar 
The hero, a pleasant young man out to make his fortune 
in London, is afforded a generous education of the sentimental 
order by a married woman, whose character and exhilarating 
Yet it 
proachableness of her relations with Eric Bowen that makes 
their friendship so There is 
pamby, either, in this sad, bad creature's 


one. 


influence are stronger than her morals. is the irre- 


enduring. nothing namby- 
ultimate sacrifice. 
She is curicusly interesting to the end without 
been quite likeable. The novel has perhaps one twentieth 
of the merit of Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le Noir, though it will 
please many who would be chilled by the restraint and per- 
fection of Stendhal'’s 
Yet in the unheroic, 


Fernande is, of its kind, even peculiarly good. 


Ler ‘ ino 
ever having 


novel on a somewhat similar theme. 


human delineation of character, 


It treats of an 


very 


aspect of the feminine nature not often elaborated ; that of the 
woman able to rise above the merely carnal, but devoured by 
an insatiable need for and 
Fernande herself, though unwilling to spoil the fine semi- 
platonic relation she maintains with 
tolerate any intimacy between him and other women. 
this springs all the drama of the book 
situation than the 
which form the motives of so enormous a bulk of our contem- 
porary light fiction. 


sexual power for admiration. 
the young hero, cannot 
From 
a subtler and richer 
unvarnished adulteries 


and wearisome 


UNKNOWN 


Lady A. Scott 


A bl 1 
4 
4 


The Unknown Path. By 


PATH 


(Hutchinson. 


7s. 61.) 
Tuer interest of readers is sure to be aroused by the opening 
paragraph of this novel, which runs : 


‘Laurence Willenden stood at the door of his tent in the wilds 
of Mesopotamia, and watched a mob of pilgrims of all classes and 
kinds, congregated in the sandy spaces around him, in that state 


of confusion so beloved of the Kastern.”’ 


So far as the desert is concerned, the author nobly fulfils her 
implied promise to give us wonderful pictures of caravans, 
sand and sunsets. and Eastern life. The ‘ golden road to 
Samarkand ” is indeed trodden by the reader. 

The plot is not so satisfactory as the setting. It is difficult 
to imagine that anyone so bent on his own ambitions as Cecil 
Maitland—-the Director-General of Developments in Ud-din- 
nat—-would have been so foolish as to have his old flame, 
Sheila Gregson, to dine (¢te-d-téle with him on a balcony on 
the eve of his departure to marry another woman in Simla. 
Ilis action makes the reader quite certain that the result will 
be what used to be called in Victorian times, ** hot water for 
all parties.” It is also a strain on the long arm of coincidence 
that the woman whom Maitland Claude Martin, 
should on the eve of her wedding fall slightly in love with the 
photograph of Laurence Willenden, her future husband's 
secretary and right hand. A 
It is complicated by a mysterious dagger stolen from a shrine, 
to which, on learning of its the Director- 
General is superstitious enough to make a secret offering of 
red roses every evening. Naturally, the result of the posses- 
sion of the dagger, and still more of the affection of his former 
lady-love, is for the Director-General, 
assassinated on the morrow of the triumph of his policy for 
the irrigation of Ud-din-nat. 

In spite of the various inconsistencies and contradictions 
the story is easy and pleasant reading. ‘The 
Sheila’s visit to the Zenana of Hassan Shah, an institution 
interesting to English 


ma;¢rries, 


criss-cross intrigue follows, 


strange 


powers, 


disastrous who is 


account, too, of 


readers, is 


always mysterious and 
convincingly given, 
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FINANCE—PUBLICO AND PRIVATE 


RUBBER AND COMMON 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


SENSE 


Tur New Year has opened in fairly cheerful fashion on 
the Stock Exchange and, although it would doubtless 
be unwise to attach too much significance to the point, 
it is, nevertheless, rather suggestive that up to the present 
the trend of business has been in those directions where 
rising prices could only be expected if trade were to 
experience some improvement. Home Railway stocks 
have already experienced a_ rally and, although it 
is true that those stocks, which now stand at an 
abnormally low level, are also full of dividend, it is 
doubtful if any material rise can reasonably be expected 
until trade itself has improved and until the railway 
industry is on a more satisfactory basis so that the holders 
of railway securities are not perpetually harassed by 
anticipations of Labour difliculties. Moreover, the rally 
in Home Railways has to be taken in conjunction with the 
fact that some of the depressed shares of iron and steel 
companies have also shown a tendency to rally and, 
yutting two and two together, it looks as though there had 
< some revival of hopes that home trade itself may 
improve later in the year. 
SPECULATIVE TENDENCIES, 

Meanwhile, instead of the New Year opening with a 
renewal of the buoyancy in the market for rubber shares, 
speculative interest seems for the moment to have been 
diverted to Oil shares and, so far from the upward 
movement in that market exciting any wrathful sentiments 
in the United States, America herself appears to be 
taking some hand in the movement by supporting some 
of its own specialities. How far the duller tone of the 
rubber market must be attributed to uneasiness occasioned 
by the furious agitation against the Stevenson scheme, 
supported, if not initiated, by Mr. Hoover, it would be 
diflicult to say, but it would searcely be surprising, 
having regard to the violence of the agitation in America, 
and the threats of reprisals, if holders of rubber shares 
should have become a little nervous and should have 
deemed it prudent to secure profits. 


DiscRIMINATION, 

Nevertheless, just as I think it would be premature to 
assume that the activities of the first few days of the year 
in stocks of Home Railways and Iron and Steel shares 
necessarily give a cue to a great rise in those directions 
in the near future, so it would, I believe, be unwise to 
assume that the market for Rubber shares is about to 
experience any material decline. What is far more 
probable is that in the interval of uncertainty occasioned 
by the events referred to there will be a sifting out of 
the wheat from the chaff and that a permanent relapse 
may occur in some of those shares where undoubtedly 
prices have gone ahead to an extent unjustified by 
intrinsic values. In short, there seems likely to be a 
period of considerable discrimination. 

Sir Ropert Horne’s Views. 

Meanwhile, Sir Robert Horne is, I think, to be con- 
gratulated upon the very successful and effective manner 
in which, in an article in the Sunday Ewpress, he dealt 
with the problem of the high price of rubber in relation 
to the agitation in the United States already referred to. 
Indeed, no better tribute to the manner in which Sir 
Robert dealt with the problem could be afforded than the 
way in which his remarks have been received in the 
United States. In common, doubtless, with other 
nations, the American people usually do not take very 
kindly to criticisms which come from another country 
and, also in common with the rest of humanity, such 
criticisms are not any the more welcome when they 
happen, as in the present case, to be just. Nevertheless, 
the American people have this in common with 
ourselves, namely, that when home truths have to be 
uttered they like them uttered in the plainest and 
straightest terms, capable of no kind of misunderstanding. 


——_— 


Wuy Russer Rose. 
And that is exactly the tone which characterize 


4 : : S Sy 

Robert Horne’s quite notable article upon the Price ¢ 
rubber. He treats the position throughout with rea! 
5‘ 


dignity and never doubts for a moment the real Sense gf 
justice and fair play on the part of the American natio, 
when once the actual facts are clearly comprehendy 
In the first place, therefore, Sir Robert Horne is ab}. ty 
show that, save and except that the Stevenson Restrictiq 
Scheme in its earlier stages raised the level of pub, 
from rubbish prices—incidentally saving the indugsty 
itself from ruin and the world from an unprecedent| 
shortage of rubber—the restriction scheme has play 
but a small part in the rise in the price of rubber, whig 
can be traced to perfectly natural causes, such as th 
enormous growth in the demands for rubber all over tip 
world, and particularly in the United States and th 
country, in connexion with the manufacture of moty 
tvres, while the advent of the balloon tyre has, of coury 
been an important factor. Again, Sir Robert reming 
the public he is addressing on both sides of the Atlant 
that in any handicaps suffered through the higher prig 
of rubber, manufacturers all over the world, British ay 
American, have been equaliy affected. It is not a case ¢ 
some protective tariff whereby the British manufactur 
benefits at the expense of the American manufacture 
The British manufacturer, says Sir Robert Horne, * gaig 
no benefit at the expense of the American and the Amer 
can suffers no prejudice at the hands of the British, } 
the world’s markets they are on an_ absolutely equi 
footing.” Moreover, it need scarcely be added that jy! 
the matter of ability to bear the higher cost, the America 
manufacturer, by reason of the enormous prosperity i) 
that country, whether regarded from the standpoint d 
the industrialist or the taxpayer, is in a far better positiq 
than the British manufacturer. 

A ConrTrast. , 

Sir Robert then speaks out with that directness an} 

straightness which always appeals to the America 
business man far more than anything in the way of mer 
innuendo. He directs attention to the fact that whi 
there are no signs in America of industrial distress arisiny 
from the high price of rubber, the inability of Laneashir| 
to sell its manufactured goods in its customary market 
has been connected in a considerable degree with the 
higher cost of raw American cotton for the past two yeany 
“Tam not aware,” said Sir Robert, 





“that the suffering people of Lancashire—unemployment notwith 
standing —have uttered any denunciations of those who have bee 
charging these prices. They have accepted their fate as having be 
brought about by conditions which they could not control... 
would say further that those are not in a position to complain 
Government action who erect tariffs which have the effect of inte 
fering with our trade to a much greater degree than anything thi 
could possibly be done by export restrictions on rubber— making 
indeed, much more difficult for us to make payment to America 
the debt which we undertook on behalf of others. 

AMERICAN Press ATTITUDE. 

Small wonder that the American Press, as a whole, |i 
regarded Sir Robert Horne’s statement of the positions 
practically unchallengable and, moreover, I am not até 
sure that, if the matter is left where it is, the net resu 
may not be a reaction in favour of the British case, al 
that what at one time threatened to constitute a cause‘ 
rather serious misunderstanding between the America 
and the British people may not have precisely the opp 
site effect, in which case no small amount of credit w 
be due to Sir Robert Horne for having said the rig! 
thing at the right moment and in the right way. 

Trave AND RuBBER. 

With these very plain statements Sir Robert might als 
have emphasized yet another point, namely, that if ev 
the Stevenson Restriction Scheme had operated in th 
direction of raising the price of rubber, that influence 
not in foree to-day, as we are now practically back to tl 
output before the Stevenson Scheme was _ introducet 
What, however, of course, has materially stimulated t! 
rise in rubber and has caused it to rise more rapidly the 
any well-wisher of the industry would desire to see, he 
been the extent to which manufacturers assumed a shot 
time ago that rubber was going to remain at a rubbis 
price, and neglected to acquire stocks well ahead of © 
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that is not a matter where blame must be attached to 
the producer. It is probably because the demands for 
nubber are so large, and because there is a possibility of 
their expanding rather than receding if trade should 
revive that holders of the better-class rubber shares are 
not unduly concerned at the moderate reaction which is 


now taking place. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Fresu Caprran ISSUES. 


Auneapy the New Year is fulfilling the predictions formed 
before its advent in at least one respect. Even during the 
first week of the year fresh issues of capital have been of an 
important character. They have included two _ foreign 
joans, one of them being the issue of £1,000,000 in Hungarian 
Land Mortgage 7} per cent. Bonds at a price giving a yield 
of about 8 per cent., while a still larger flotation has been 
the San Paulo Coffee Loan for £5,000,000-—of which £4,000.000 
was offered here and £1,000,000 on the Continent— in Thirty- 


year 7} per cent. Bonds at the price of 94. Both these 
loans have been heavily oversubscribed. Nor must it be 


supposed that T am in any way reflecting upon cither of the 
loans when I say that I attribute the fact as much to 
the present tendency of the appetite of the investor as to 
the issues themselves. In both cases the interest yield is 
a high one and the bonds appear to be reasonably backed 
in the matter of security, and in these days of high costs 
f living and high taxation it is not very surprising that the 
investor should be wanting to mix some such stocks with 
his gilt-edged descriptions. Another issue likely to make 
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its appearance at the end of the present week is an offer of 
£2,000,000 in 6 per cent. Bonds of the International Sleeping 
(ar Company at the price of 96 per cent. The issue was 
foreshadowed at a recent shareholders’ meeting, when it was 
shown that funds would be required to provide for the con- 
stantly growing development of the company’s operations. 
During the coming week the market is also looking for some 


important industrial flotations and possibly one or two 
flotations of Corporation stocks. 
* *t * * 


AN INTERESTING RETIREMENT. 

While the turn of the year has brought the usual crop of 
business retirements, an exceptional blank in City circles 
may be said to have been created by the announcement 
that Mr. Gaspard Farrer, a Director of the eminent house 
of Messrs. Baring Brothers, has: “to the great regret” of 
the firm retired from business as from the end of last year. 
Associated with the firm of Barings for over a quarter of a 
century, and with a still longer connexion with City affairs, 
Mr. Gaspard Farrer, notwithstanding his retiring disposition, 
has long been recognized as one of the foremost authorities 
in finance, and, indeed, his expert knowledge of international 


finance is probably as well recognized in American as in | 


English banking circles. During and sinee the War Mr. 





Farrer rendered great service on various currency and financial | 
committees, including the famous Commission on Currency 


and Foreign Exchanges after the War, and also the Committee 
on Currency and Bank of England Note Issues, whose recom- 


mendations in regard to our return to the Gold Standard | 
While reserved | 


were recently adopted by the Government. 
in temperament, Mr. Farrer throughout his business activities 
was always approachable, and there was no one whose views 
and counsels on difficult financial problems were more eagerly 
sought than his. The good wishes that go with bim into 
retirement from innumerable City friends are mingled there- 
fore with regrets at the severance of his daily connexion 
with City activities. 


* * * * 


Somt Lire ASSURANCE RESULTS. 

The first announcements in the New Year concerning the 
results for 1925 in the world of life assurance are distinctly 
encouraging. With the promptness which usually char- 
wterizes the publication of its results, the London Life 
Association announced on the concluding day of the year 
that it had completed no less than £2,456,000 of net new 
life policies after deduction of amounts reinsured with other 
companies, a total which compares with £1,887,299 for the 
previous year. The National Mutual Life Assurance Society 
also shows extraordinarily good results in the shape of net 
new assurances of £753,672, thus constituting a fresh record. 
Moreover, the business results were accompanied by an 
announcement that the annual bonus would be at the rate 
of 44s, per cent. compound, compared with 42s. per cent. 
for the six previous years. The Canadian companies are 
also doing well; the Manufacturers’ Life Assurance Company 
of Toronto announces new business for last year exceeding 
£13,350,000 as compared with £12,419,000 for 1924. 

A. W. K. 
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juisements. For that neglect all manufacturers, whether T.B.C. effected in 1856 an assurance with the 
sican or British, have had to pay rather dearly, but 3 

we “Old Equitable ” for £250 payable at his 


death, which occurred in 1924 at the age of 
90. The Society paid £1,124:7s., while the 
total premiums paid were only £385, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Shareholders No Commission 





Co adburys 


the chocniztes with delicious centres 


SEE THE NAME Cadbury ON EVERY PLECE OF CHOCOLATE 











PREVENTS 
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RELIEVES 


COLDS 





The pocket as a germ trap! 

















That common enemy, the poisonous cold, is often en- y 
couraged to prolong its visitations by neglecting to sterilise 
the handkerchief pocket, which becomes a trap for germs. & 
A drop of “ Vapex” not only kills the germs on the hand- { j 
kerchief, but those which accumulate in the pocket as well. GB 
A | 
All Chemists 2/- and 3/- = 
Sole Makers: ‘THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. A 
| : ceeevse ecvece Seoccces e Ce eeeccccessccccece COOCE CRO CHOROCES OCS 
‘ s . 
: To keep your hair in 
| . 
|: order you must always use 
{3 c- 
rs 
& ; 
. Anzora Cream for greasy scalps. - 
e Anzora Viola for dry scalps. Sold - 


in 1/6 and 2/6 (double quantity) - 
bottles by Hairdressers, Chemists, : 
Stores, etc. Anzora Leatherette’ : 
Cases 6d. each, or, with 1/6 : 
bottle, 2/- each. Ideal for travelling. 
If unable to obtain locally, write to; 
Anzora Perfumery Co. Ltd, : 
Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 6. : 


MASTERS THE HAIR ; 
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To VENICE and DALMATIA in MAY 


by the ‘‘RANCHI’’ 


HE “RANCHI'S” Cruise to Dalmatia and Venice in May will 

occur at a fortunate season of the year, for then the eastern 
littoral of the Adriatic may be seen in its greatest beauty. Venice, 
expectant of a still distant summer and the summer horde ‘of visitors, 
may best be visited in spring time, when the Queen City and her 
satellite aquatic villages are uncrowded; her medixval palaces free 
of access; her romantic waterways safely navigable by gondola. 
In spring time, too, Sicily and the Balearic Isles are garbed in their 
most attractive apparel of sunshine and young leaves. 

The “RANCHI” is one of the P. & O. Company’s Indian mail 
steamers of 16,600 tons gross register and is fitted, furnished, fed and 
fuelled (oi! fuel) with a view to the complete enjoyment of her 
passengers. Her decks are broad and sheltered, her public rooms 
simply yet luxuriously appointed, her cabins (a number of which 
have private bathrooms) unusually large and fitted with a thoughtful 
regard for detail, while a skilled orchestra and a first-rate kitchen 
and purser’s staff are no inconsiderable factors in her unusual 


attractiveness. , i 
G y 
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SIX CRUISES, 
by the 








1926 


“RANCHI” 
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ty he LUXURIOUS MAIL STEAMERS 
of th 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Sailing WEEKLY from Southampton, vie MADEIRA. 
FORTNIGHTLY INTERMEDIATE SERVICE 
from LONDON, via CANARY ISLANDS, 

to SOLTH & EAST AFRICAN PORTS. 

Regular Service to EAST AFRICA, via Suez Canal. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Ageney: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1! 


RNL 


The 1925 
Life-Boat 
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Wi ‘ plete if AT ‘ONCE? To provide and maintain 
the » 19 we needed 1 CO contri tic ef § each, 
634, 200 
] A GENEROUS. PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT to cet 
366,009 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read, London, W.C. 2. 











I Marrow’st. Srcasurer Ceorge FL Sh M.A, Secretary 











One Increasing Purpose 


The missionary forces of the Reforma 
Churches now number 30,000 me 
and women. Overseas there are 
3,500,000 communicant members sal | 
an ever-increasing list of many million 





CRIP  A TTH 





more of baptized adherents. Vey) 4 
many of these are entirely densi al 
upon the Bible Society for the supplies) 7)’ 
of Holy Scripture so essential to ther! ( 
spiritual well-being. i 
The Society’s project for the recon! 3 
struction of its pre-war organization | @ 
in course of realization, and thi a 
involves heavy additional expense. 4G 
At the same time, the cost of th) # 
production of Scriptures, especially g 
abroad, shows unmistakable signs of} 5) 
increasing. B 
These facts constitute a peremptoy! 
challenge to all lovers of the Bible. S| 
Will you help to raise the Society’ 3 
income to £450,000 e 
GIFTS WILL BE GRATEFULLY RECEIVED By, & 
THE. SECRETARIES, THE BRITISH AN)| # 
FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 146, QUEEN) 2 
VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. i | 
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often painfully evident 
when ‘listening-in’ or 
when at the theatre or 
concert. 

Immediate relicf from such 
troublesome coughs may be 
had by taking an “Allenburys’ 
Glycerine and Black Currant 
Pastille. They clear the throat 

and allay irritation. | 
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ENVALIDS @ the AGED. 


Bengér’s is so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
in traininz, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 


aged persons enjoy it always. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists. Prices: 1/4; < 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing 


DEATH DUTIES. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





for 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





THRE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. vemeeetamanne 1880, 


Capital Authoris sed and Issue ed - - - £10,500,060 
Capital Paid-Up - - - . £3,500,v00 
Reserve Fund - - - - - £4,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors - - - £7,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Londor, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on _ the Ba nk’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC 
REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collec- 
tion. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


E.C. 3. 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
9% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 


Lenders, in 5°, CORPORATION MORTGAGES, repayable on 
4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5%, COR- 
PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Full 


information can be 


obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast, 


or through any Stockbroker or Banker. 











‘Spectator’ Competition 
JANUARY 9, 1926 

















Competitors must cut out and encloses this coupon. 


(See page 50,) 





A Gift that will last a lifetime. = 


BIG GAME AND BIG LIFE, | 


By J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT. With a Foreword by R 


Cunninghame Graham. Illustrated by 174 Photog raph : Beene 


and Map. 21'+ net: post free, 2 
7 Extre mely vege reminiscences . . . the chapters bea " 
pletely the emphusis of the Foreword on the writer's abnormal powen 
observation and insight initio the psychology of anima ° « NO One cm 
peruse these pages without the thrill of their imp 7 
’ . 7 Morning Poy 
An amazingly interesting and instructive b @ noteworth 
achievement . . . every class of reader will enioy th lth of rm 
ment, the examples of patienc and courage in dang ituations th 
astounding escapes of the writer, ar é the many ama a 
will find tavour with young an i old ason of its very | ar 
intimacy. - . Nearly 200 illustration adorn tt a and a : 
make the book werthy of it place in any and every libr ; 
A MAN'S DAY ON EARTH. 
The Life Story of a Man in Lon e with Lif By WILLIAM PLatr 
6 - net: post free, 6 6. , 

This book is an autobiography: the story of a very ¢ eptior 
life vividly told rae 
“™M Platt is « inly a man of ri g 4 i l g 0 tit 
pag h describe him ft a por musicia ff u han 
accountant, schoolmaster, lecturer nis t V and hi 
autobiography does not betli he a cy cr £ H 

might have adde At 2 An the p r f i 

mnets and some a eee chart Ti s | . 

“There is much of int yund pt pl I 1 
1 Speetator 
CONTRACE PTION (Birth Control) 

its Theory, History and Practice. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL § ar PES, D.&« Ph.D., 
Fellow of University lege, London 
25th Thousand. 12/6 net; post free, 13.3 net 
Introductory Notes by Sir WiLniamM BAYLiss, I RS. Sir JAMES Bare 
M.D. Dr. C. Rouvursron, Dr. Janke HowvHorne, ar OpscurRus 

The Lancet aays “Much of th viden ntained i 00k is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere - 


This book is the first manual on the subject and is packed with both | 
helpful and interesting matter, and much that is new and noteworthy, 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, gre. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Sirset, London, 











MADE IN 
SEVENTEEN 
GRADATIONS 
OF BLACK 

LEAD. 


4d. 
EACH, 
Copying. 


3d. 


Insist on 
having a 


“ VENUS.” 





For General use try a B crave VENUS Pencin 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog, 


JANUARY tUlth, 12th and 13th. * QUO VADIS,” from the 
novel, starring EMIL JANNINGS and LILIAN HALL DAVIS ; 
Music Masters’ Series. ‘*‘ WAGNER,"’ Comedy, Bonzo, & 

ARY Lith, 15th and 16th *THE SQUIRE OF LONG HADLEY,” 
featuring MARJORIE HUME and BRIAN AHERNE 
CORTEZ, Jetta Goudal wnil Noah Beery in **‘ SPANISH LOV E, 


tamous 


Famous | 


JANU- i 
RIC ARDO | 





Patterns Post Free. 


LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SAL 


60,000 YDS. CRETONNE 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 
Sale Pree 1/3, 1/6 & 1 


a yard. 


ll a yard, 





‘Colour in all its splendour” 
applies to Story’s «ine of Decoration in the same way that tt 
now associated with their Fabrics for Curtains and Loose Covel 
Estimates 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 














Liberty & Co., Regent St., Londot 
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Story ond Co., £46. An 
$$$ $$ re On 
to bos 
Ton 
Prepaid C lassified Adbertisements. 
aR 
For Sale and Go et. year 
a Fleets 
ee bed-sitting rooms in large private house ¢>— 
REDCLIFFE SQUARE 
Baths, electric light, telephone 
Terms, including dainty breakfast and attendance, two guineas week. Reft roe fe 
Write Box 1325, The Spectator, 15 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 








ao 


January 9, 1926.] T i E 
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convenience. 
HENRY 


every modern and sanitary 


self-contained. well decorated, 
Apply 


wive) £85 yearly No premium 
Weston- super r- Ma re (or 


jund views) 5 
Kentals (inelt 
KUTT, Oxf wd Street, 


fixtures free. 

















Jppsintments, Se. UVacant and Wanted. 
= = = 


OFFICER 





O D N 


ata 


TNIVERSITY LO O 


f London is about to PRINCIPAL 


appoint a 





) ‘ 
The Unive rsity 0 












slaty 0 00 a year. Ph person appointed will be required to take up his duties 

Sontember Ist, 1926 Phose who are desirous that their names should be con- 

sie e a invited to communicate with the Secretary to the Senate, from whom 
ve jeulars can be obtained 

jponials are not required, and canvassing any Member of the Senate is 

prohibited 4 ‘ . 

Names should rea h the Unive not later than Monday, February Ist, 1926. 

HAROLD CLAUGHTON, 
Secretary to the Senate. 


Cniversity of I 





























South Kensington, 8.W. 7 

TNIVE RSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
U the (part-time) Samucl Davidson Chair of Old Testa ment Studies Salary 

ox. £600a year, The appointme open only to graduates of any University 
in the British Empire but without restriction to religious bel fs, ke. Application 
i opis) mits t be received not later tl in first post on February 19th, 1926, by the 
(CADEMIC REGISTRAR, University f London, South Kensington, London, 
<W.7. from whom further par lars ma be obtained 

TANTED.—Post as L ibr irian or Secretary. Diplomate (men), 
\ London University Scl 1 of Librarianship n in library work, 
dassification and cataloguin ly pewrit Box 1 Spec? i3 York 
street, Covent Garden, W.4 

OURNALIST, 23 vears English and Colonial experience, five 
t liior Colonial dai wide | vledge Tiiperial tirs, se 
Hon ppoint ment lit fant edit leader writer preferred, 
Wri 71 Fleet Street, EC. 4 


Hectures, Scholars bins, Xr. 
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- ASTBOURNE, 
HOOL OF 
ts taught. 

s granted. 
Diploma, 


ECONOMY. 
Pupils. 


DOMENTIC 


Resident and Day 


HE EASTBOURNE 


All Domes tic Science ww 
Certificat 
Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Edinburgh Training School. 

















RACTICAL GARDENING for WOMEN, ROYAL 
BOTANIC SOCTETY’S SCHOO! Regent's Park: thorough training 
£30 per annum; three terme For Prospectus apply the PRINCIPAI 
moe BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
CHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. 
W. H Ogston For information concerning Sch vars hips Loan Fund and Grant 
from the Board of Kdu ation apply | to th Principal, Mis sE B. L AWRENCE., | 








and Colleges. 
WIMBORNE. 


for the 


Schools 


HOO “ily 


‘Boys 
[ss 7ORe S ¢ 
J 


wld during the 





An Examination will be first week in July, 1926, awarding 


of One Scholatship, value £100, and Six Scholarships value £60 downwards, open 
40 boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926. Boy under 15 on the same date may compete 
of the Scholarships, but a higher stand aS ll be expected. 


HEAD-MASTEI 


ALL SCHOOL 


“For particulars 


apply to th 





Scholar ships for 








Ro: Some Twelve Open 
vs hetween the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 2nd, 1926, 
Koys examined at Rossall and in London, Apply THE BURSAR, Rossall, 
wood 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. fecognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 240 feet above 
sa facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Maste H, V, PLUM, M.A, 


XUM 


TESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— P \3 O CADETS.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
W $JPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful end healthy surroundings (sea and e C @ Navigation Company will, on Thursday, March 25th. hold an 


examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with a view to their future employ- 
ment as Officers in the Company’s service. Candidates must be approximately 
15 years of age (not over 16) and pass the Company’s Medical Inspector. 
rhe successful Candidates will be entered the following May for two years’ training 
on board the ‘ Worcester,’ the Company paying one-half of their annual educational 


must 


fees, After the ‘ Worcester * Course they can be appointed to serve the usual appren- 
ticeship Of three years (unpaid) on board the Company's steamers WITHOUT 
PREMIUM. Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


am Navigation Cor 
London, E.¢ 


Peninsular and Oriental Ste 
122 Leadenhall Street 
January, 1926, 


m2 UT ECA LL = 
N am 
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THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING Se gen 
1.M.S.‘ WORCESTER,’ OF t i EENHII KE NT, 
for the education of Son ntlemen to become 
OFFICERS IN THE MI Rt Hl eN ‘I SEI VICE, 

Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms, 

Special scheme of entry as Cadets R.N 

Vacancies for next term. <A few Scholarshir rilat 

Illustrated socamaelinn from 

SECRETARY, T.N.T.C. (N.), 72 Mark Lan ndon, | 3. 
|\fPerres COLLEGE. 
| 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS 
| 
The GOVERNORS « FETTES TRUST will Marchi SELECT Candil 
} for examination for tl FOUNDATION in Jul ii ADMISSION t COLL! } 
in September The number of Vacancies will probat he 
| elected will receive Board and Education Fi f < h 
} Children of Parents who are from innocent misfortune d t 
} to give suitable education to their children, or hav 
| funds for that purpe They must be over Eleven and under Fourteen year 
age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application to be made before Febr 15th to Mr. R. O. PITMAN W.S, 48 
Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to t \ Will supply Foru f 
ba 7 ol At 

} __hdinburg I dat lary 
| ee ador od a ee = 7. . 
j “ING v 2% SCHOOL, 
. EDMUND'S 
} 40 Boards y Prey Depa t 
| Sound teaching. Well-rui Games, O.T.C., 8 Physical 7 
| s, £22 per term 
_Head-Master J. M. Wap M.A., Or 
N’S COLLEGE, LONDON.| 
Qee Visitor THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Prine?y} ul JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A 

The College provides for Cour of s.ectures for Advanced Students, as well as a 
GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Girls | 
Ry the recent extension of the Coll buildings, increased a s are given for | 
ihe teaching of SCLENCE ih idition to preparation for other P aminations | 
students may now be prepared for the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION of the | 
CONJOINT BOARD in CHE MISTRY and PHYSICS | 
4 one-year's training in HOUSEWIFERY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, | 
nf one in SECRETARIAT TRAINING re also offered. | 
fo all RESIDENT ST DENTS taking these and other Special Courses ample j 

loppertunity is given for Visiting place f interest in London For all particulars of 
dollege, Preparatory School and Residence nlv to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, | 
KA. 43-45 Harley Street, W. 1 j 
yPue Lz w S$ OCIET ¥.| 
The Council offers for award in July next 

THREE STUDENTSHIPS 

of the annual value of £40 each, tenable by persons intending to | 
become solicitor on conditions prescribed in the Regulations. | 
! 

Copies of the Reculations may be obtained by written or personal } 

: | 

application at 





~ Girls’ Schools and ) Colleges. 
IRONSIDE’? as: 


Mu a 
pi JOURNALISTIC AND SECRE PA \RIAL TRAINING, 
_______s*Prosspectus on applicat i mn. 73 


_on applicati Gower Stre et, W.C. 1. 
te Z\VERDALE SCHOOL, F ARLEY HALL, 
¥. Staffs. Good 


near Oakamoor, 
all-round education for limited 
charming country residence, 





TREAU. 


: number of Girls in 
650 it. ohem sea level. Prin Miss PICKARD, 


inals 
ipais ; 


M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS 

peraiacetclth Sechelt manne nnnnondaetie nse | Ahcwrtee eect trod atin eatiamcemniiiaiiecinnstesionaien — 

\ OODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CHUEF RC Ho OF 
] ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOT Provest: The Rev. Prebendary Talbot. 

SCHOOL OF 8. MARY and 8, ANNE, ABLOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD, Hea 

mistress: Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon. Fees: Girls ¢ ering over 15, £135 a year: Gir 

entering under 15, £120 a year. Ree uct tions cor "the clergy an d good Exhibition 


For particulars apply to the He ad Mistres 








] INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
d HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good education 


Head-Mistress: Miss F. 
NASTLETON HOUSE, 


M. 8. BATCHELOR Oxf. Ho 





Banstead, Surrey for Girls over 17), 









_/ annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead. Girls received from the Colonies and foreizu 
countries with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Gaim 
Golf. Large grounds, bracing air. Excellent Lealth record.—Address: THE 


PRING IP AL. 


Sr. HELENS, 


in th 





COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
Lake Distri Prin ip al Mics WHEELER 








Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ dav ight ers charge if de i 
VY ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—T he Women’s Institute, 70 Vic 
kK toria Street, 8.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year's course lineas. Shorthan , 

Typewritin ing, Book-k keeping, Committer > Work, Filing, Ind anguages ext 





ENTWORT 
BOURNEMOl 


+: 
# COLLEGIATE 


\ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Day 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from as PRINCIPAL, “‘ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournem uth ‘ ‘ole giate Schools, L td 





W couse 


ABBEY ‘HOOL, “BUCKS. 


tr will i 1 by the Council 


Six Scholarships of the nominal Value cf £10 a ye fer 
on the result of an examination to be held in May, 1926, to girls under 14 on May Ist 
fhe Council are prepared to give, if necessary, additional grants varying from £30 to 
£90 a year to scholars. All entry forms must ceived bef March 31st, 192¢ 


STRESS 























For fu further parties ars apply to the | HEAD Mi 
OODAR DG IR “3 SC HOOLS. —- WESTE RN DIVISION. 
Pre Re M rHERINGTON, rington, Somersct. 
8s. KATHERINE'S, EATHERTON PARK, TUNTON Head-Mistres 
Miss «'. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £1 50; girl ovet 14, £180, 
LINDORES JUNIOR SCHOOL, BENHILL-ON-SEA, 
A CHILDRI HOUSE, 
OME and outdoor life combined with teaching on modern 
line Old World Garden, lar grounds overlooking Norland-trainet 
urse. Prine ipal: Miss I A. FREEMAN, N.F.1 ee) i 
r ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWAN: AG Ek, BOARDLNG SCHOOL 
| 4 FOR GIRLS, transicrred om Hampstead Principal, Miss CONDER. 
| Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A “Dublin Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required, 
seautiful situatio seen he bay. ae Net t ball. ‘Yen fennis, Bathir iv 
Wy tecaes "ER HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHOI ARS 


VALUE £50 A YEAR. 

above will be held on March 10th, 11th and 12th, 
in the following September. All particulars and a 
from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Eatries cannot 


BOARDING HOUSE HIP 

The Annual Examination for tt 
1926, at the School, for entrance 
detailed syllabus can be obtained 
be received after January Slst, 





66 THE 


PECTATOR. 





[January 9, 1996 











ILFO8 MOUNT COLLEGE. 
WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Founded 1871). 


Head-Mistress : Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the Head-Mistre “38, or the 
School Secretary, the 


N 


A FREE 


Rev. A. G. SLEEP, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 


E.C, 4. 
me titer MOUNT 


London, 





OLLEGE. 
CRAWLEY. SUSSEX. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A 
An Examination will be held in the third week in February, 
of which the following scholarships will be awarded : 
Three value £20—£30 for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 15, 
except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are eligible. 
2. Three Mrs. Halley Stewart Schelarships, value £20- 
of Congregational Mini-ters between the ages of 13 anc a 15. 
Particulars can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, to whom 
forms must be returned before February Ist, 1926. 


H IGHFIELD, 


OXHEY 
Private 


1926, on the result 


£30, for daughters 


application 





LANE, WATFORD. 
Miss Wallis. 


Principal 
Tele: 


didential School for Girls. 


— Private Cuition, Wr. 


Re * Watford 616." __ 











‘ANDIDATEN prepared at Oxford for the Entrance Examina- 
/ tions at Onford and © ambridge and the First Public Examination, 135 
successes 1921- 1924 —Mr. DANKS, Private ‘Tutor, 37 Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 











r ADY living in the country would like to hear of little girl 
4 as companion for, and to be educated under competent governess, with her 
own little girl aged &. Must be normally strong and healthy. Home farm, pony 
and motor hept. Versonal references essentia TAms by arrangement.— Mrs. 
KR. HUGH ROW ERTS Dorsington Manor, Near Stratford-on-Avon. 
kt LOCUTION.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 
Jd will ‘als a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Voeabulary, Voice Production, Articulation Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 








Pupils includ PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladi: {01 Strand (Opposite Hetcl Cecil), WLC. 2. Gerrard 6697. 
N ISS. A. FE. COWLEY, 3t Westminster Palace Gardens, 

S.W.1.) Classes and Private Tuition in Book-kceping and Accountancy. 


Courses to suit individual requirements, Telephone: Victoria 763. 

















OHN DUXBURYS ELOCUTION SCHOOL, —. Voice Pro- 
e duction and Expression Public Speaking, Reviting and Singing. Private 
lessons only. Tec! Museum 2ssé.—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, 


London Wied 


A CLERGYMAN ca 


in n receive a 


few young BOYS as Boarders. 

















Entire charge if desired lniividual te hing Goeod groundwork assured 
Bracing air: sca 3 minut Re vy. W. Pendleton, Beeche nhurst, Aldwick, Bognor 
Srhulastic Agenvies 

1'CHOOLS AND TUTOR SB. 
Reliatie information and advie ¢ erning the most suitable establishments 
Will be given (tree of charge) to parents stating = requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, lity preferred, range of fees, Ke.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHPLEY, LTD, 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone : Gerrard S272 (2 lines). 
Publishera of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete suide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. Gd, post free 3 
Awe 1D ABOUT SCHOOLS, A'l 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC LCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
ie given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 Velephone: Regent 5878, 
Educational Agents. Established i874 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co., are personally acquainted with nearly all School 


glad to supply informaticn about esta! - 


Vrincipals In the country, They will also be 
Agrieniture — Horticulture. 


lishmeats giving a course of trainin’ in Secretarial Work, 





NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARE 
ae {CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUPITION, 




















Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date hnowledue of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information. 

The age of the pupil. district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Edueaiional Agents 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, B.C. 4 

Foreign. 
Pp“ ARIS.—Home offered by a French widow for English girls 
to study French. Enelish references. —Apply, MADAME LOUIS COIGNET, 


Paris, XVie. 


ol rue ue Poussin, 








Authors, Cepcteriting, ke 





ONAL D M. ANNE Y. Literary Agent. 


iy 











Suecessiul authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the work 
centre for Moving Picture Production 
RONALD ™M ASS EY Y. 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
“PARN Money > by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
‘4 to write, what to write about, where hn sell. Expert guidan il training. 
ooklet free.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5 W. i 
QTORIES, ARTICLES, Serial an Verse wanted. 1 avment on 
kh acceptance. Post MSS to Secretary, iL. »1 Pinders Rd., Hasting-( Est. 1911) 
ADY, open to undertake ait kinds of typing —- legal, 
literary and general. Accwwacy and dispatch guaranteed. Terms apply : 
IVS. Box 1323, Lhe Specta’or, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 





$< 


ul Work 
Bitten 


1,000. Prompt and caref 


5 The Close, Thornhill Park, 


ry YrEw RITING, 10d. per 
Also Duplicating. _w EATHERLEY, 

Ilants. 

| ITERARY _ typewriting 

4 promptly executed. 

Miss NANCY 





of every description careful} 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
McFARLANE (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, 


&c. 
SOCIAL 


Small Parties. 


S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


Carbon Copy 3d, mew, f. aly 


Westcliff-on-Sea. 
——: 








Gours, 





————$_ 
T ra) U R , 
Acct mpanied, 


RBiEVAT 
First-Class. 


E 





N. 


99, 








January 22nd.—EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
March 23rd. SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5. weeks. 
April 2ist.—AKT CITIES, North and Central Italy, 4 weeks, 
159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E, 19 
Ses — 


Yor the Cable, Xe. 
HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. 





Ground yi: 


jy 














stones only. Cash with order, 3s. 3d. per 7 lb. carton post free, py 
strong cartons. -THE BRKEWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex 
B* ‘ON. Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. . Ad. per 1. per he 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs. Is. 44d. per Ib 8. or ° Pale Dried 
rail paid. Full price list free.—E. MILES & CO., Bacon Fa actory, Bristol 
= -——- —— oo 


Miscellaneous. 


A TERACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS fo 
BAZAARS, LIBERAL DISCOUNT. 





XL 1 Artistic and quaint Hand-painteds 
writing pads, handkerchief cases, serviette rings, bookmarkers, etc., in. gssop 
colours. Beautiful realistic artificial Flowers and real preserved Ferns, Hig 


artistic Bubble Glassware ; charming and exclusive designs. New, striking and 
production in Pewter Pottery ; wonderful metallic effect, resembling Pewter, Samp 
sent on approval. Full particulars upon application.— Write, call or ‘phone Viet 
2395. VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 9L Victoria Strect, London, $.W 


AXTER COLOURED PRINTS * Beautify — you 
s."" Anyone interested in this subject write for Bargain ‘list ‘ E 
98 Bioad Street, Birmingham. ; 


he 
WIL SON- is ROW NE, 
OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arm| 


H or cther ideas incerporated Artistic and original wor 


LEAVE YOUR 
-~ £2 2s. Specimens sent frec.—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, Lond . 


Crest, Motto, 
f \ aasured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash cr offer by return. If offer not accepted, pare 
returned post free. Lest prices paid fer Vid Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeo 
otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm F 

S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Mz anchester r 


RTIFICIAL ‘TEETH 




















STIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Vale 


Esta. 
(OLD). me en h to oth on . Vuk an 


A is. on silver, €s. cn gold. No misleading prices. Cash by 
Works, Carlton, Notts Bankers, Midland, 


A! FICIAL Teeth Bou 


RTIFICIAL Teeth Bought.—Yours 
Charing Cross station, 


tooth. (Call or post for cast.— Messrs 
SOMETHING 
K 


1850. 





return 








- be worth £2 pf 


S), 15 strand, y 


may be 


PAGET (Dept 





SALES 


(ilassware, 


OF 
lrays 
hravs Ev 


WORK} 
Certail 
rupots, very pi 
Cus stomer writes * Pottery 
‘ t we had un derst 
ite three times the amou 


S,”’ Lindfield, Sus 


and 219 Oxfor¢ d str et. 
Handsome, 


NEW FOR BAZAARS, 
success assured to pur 


novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Ieasers of our \ owls, I 
HAND-COLOURED. Peautitul colourings. Bis profits 
supplied was much admiicd and sold out before anything el 
demand beforehand we should have been safe in having 
Write for details." RAINBOW" POTTE KY CV., De} 


“OCKROACHES are loathsome. . . hs ird to exterminate exceji, 

} by using Blattix, easy guaranteed infallible remedy. ‘Tins ts. 44., 2 
is. td post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesinoore Road, Sheth 
or Chermsts, Boots brane he =, Stores, Larger size for export, » lo ywer rates 











Hotel Birectory, 
LH OTE L a N. 


CONSTANC 
Very | lsasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South 





cm 
cameneemer GATE 


Within a stone's thot 








of and Overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly f 
bished on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones in all bedrot 
Gicod tood and good cooking. Own fock-up Garage. Lift. ‘Terms from 34 guines 
weekly. From t2s. 6d. a day. From 8s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath 
Attendance). Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress S083) 
\ VOOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY Hote 
4 adjoining 1S-hole Golf Course . magnificent sea-vlews Nery rooin ; Excel 
culsine, chef; cleetric light ; gas-fires in bedrooms, Essy reach sea, shops, chur he: 
Cicod sate bathing: shady garden Good wvarages Ccmlorts sble car for bi 
Summer aud winter scasons, Write for illustrated Looklet. Telephone: 
Sidmouth 

RIGHTON.—THE KINGS HOTEL. Centre best part ‘ 


i 


Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and Cold water all bedr — one 





medern improvements. Own market garien amt Pouliry Farm I lephor zl 

ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum 
Bd Hart Street, WC. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroot 
Ireakfast. and attendance, from Ss. 6d. per night. Full taritf on application. Te 
phone: Museuin 1252. Telegrains : Kingsley, London 





* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors fod Hotel Comforts 





with baths and ether advantages of a Hvdr at moderate ‘I le 41. Lilt, 
oe RNEMOUTH: CRAG HALL.—Pte. Hotel. Finest Pos 
fariff on appiication to Egerton Hive, Prop. ‘Tel Ura i,” Bournem 


hone: 269 Bb mouth 








1D 4 ORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive teratis) 0 
70 Inns and Hotels manayed by the People’s ieshment House 
Association, Ltd. 


Ww. 


P.R.H.A., Lid., St. George’s House, 193 Regeat strect, 
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Hardening. 
eo oeatre . _— 
YRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 
quarries. Lowest prices. Delivered anywhere.—-RHYMNEY QUARRIES, 
18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
—— 


SS" ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
h 














NORTHAMPTON, 


President: The Most Hon. the MARQI ESS OF EXETER, €.M.G., €.B.E. 

This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branehes (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, — Wales), and its numerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 

Voiuntary boarders without certificates received. 

For particulars apply to—- a 

DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone : No. 56. Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be secn 4g! a pointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1. 
1827. 


Tele _ a yhone: La 











1! THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE | 
| By Rev. KE. E. BRADFORD, D.D.(Oxon.). 
| Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 
| 





The Times Literary Supplement has called Dr. Bradford's verse on 
differ ent occa *‘virile,” “ = nt, fervent and = musical,” 

‘graceful and n tty, viirical, imaginative.” This 
story of a a- boy" and. fri madi mips & is a fine example of it. 


FORTNI GHTLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1926. 
THE DECLINE AND FALE OF LIBERALISM. By Curio. 


CHINA—LAND OF FASCINATING MYSTERY 
By DD. Hattipay Macartney. 





rHE WORKS OF CHARLES DOUGHTY. By Martin ARMSTRONG. 
WOMAN IN THE POETRY OF HARDY, By Row ann Gerry. 
THE FRUITS OF LOCARNO, By Heen F. Srenper. | 
SIDELIGHTS ON REVOLUTIONARY IRELAND. By STeruen Gwynn. 
BULGARIA IN TRAVAIL. By HH. Cuartrs Woops 
ARE SUBMARINES WORTH WHILE? By Arcuiparp Herp. 
THE FRATELLINI, By Joun Parmer. 
REGENT STREET AND ITS MEMORIES, By FE. Beresrorp Cuancreior, 
rOWN GOVERNMENT IL? OUTH AFRICA, 

Ry Wittiam Harivrr Dawson. 
CATHERINETTE. By Lovis DivLartre. 
CURRENT LITERATURI By S. M. Extis. | 
MORE HARDMAN LETTERS Vy H. M Wareroox. 
CORRESPONDENCI Joseph Caillaux. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL Limited. 


INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION 


99% of disease is caused by the retention of waste matter in 





the intestinal tract. ‘Therefore, to get rid of disease you must 
expel the cause, and this can be done without Drugs, Pills or 
Potions of any sort. ‘Vo learn how to cure disease by a 
perfectly Natural and harmless method send six stamps for a 


copy cf “ Colon Flushing.” 





HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
Specimen Magazine and complete 
Catalogue of Health Books Free. 

















THE NEW RENAISSANCE 


One single new force which has recently been 
introduced into the life of the nation is gradually 
preparing another renaissance. That movement 
is silently affecting the great mass of the public, 
and focussing their attention upon “the intel- 
lectual forces which are moulding humanity.” 


4° 


A 


<* 


Ihere is nothing spectacular about this move- 
ment, but it is sending every one now and again 
to the bookseller for further information. We 
are equipped to help you. 


ION NVAVAN 


Wrile for Catalogues and Descriplive Booklet 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment 'o His Majesty the King 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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8 important new books. 





The Re public of Mexico | Tales You Won't Believe 
by HERMANN SCHNITZLER | >» GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


(Handsome vol. 25/- net) (Illus. 7/6 net) 
‘The agriculture, commerce | “ A wonderful record, related 
and industries of Mexico fully | with an infectious enthu- 
explained. | siasm "—D. Chron. 





Famous Gentlemen 
Riders at Home & Abroad 


CHARLES A. VOICT WALTER JERROLD 

(Illus. 24/- net) (Beautifully illus. by KITTY 
“Replete with good stories” | SHANNON 24/- net) 
—Observer. “Racy = and 
humorous ” — Jilus. Sperting 
and Dramatic. 


Thro’ the Gates of Letters to a Friend 


porrsen? by ALEXANDRE RIBOT 

by BETTY CUNLIFFE-OWEN (Illus. 21/- net) 
(Illus. 21/- nei) 
“One of the jolliest travel 
books of the season; great 


Henry VII. and His 
Wives 





“A sumptuous, well-printed, 
well-illustrated volume” — 
Liverpool Courier. 





‘His pen-pictures of cele- 


brities are many; many in- 








vivacity "—D. Chron. side glimps ses "—Dly. Mail. 
Poems - “L lars and Fakers 
MARIE GORELLI | PHILIP W. W. SERGEANT 
| tus. - nel) 


(9/- net) ‘mescamnalonon 
* All have the ring 
of sincerity, many 


| FE a overv in- 
| 

are of considerable | W estminster Gaz. 
! 


stories 


teresting book ° 


power "—D, Chron. Amazing” — D/y. 
Gra phic 


London : HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row 








SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- 


forward informa tion, ee ere is only one choice, and that is The Life 
and Race Series the proprietors of the od. Monthly 
Magazine, “ ee ges — ‘Efficiency. the books do not pander to 
weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused with the 


other kind of itera: ire sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Beart 6/9 
Treating the subject frankly, fully, but without ytism. / 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Beart 6/9 
A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood ace d 

INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
By Dr. G. Covrirnay Brau 
Before and After Marriage Difficulties solved by a 
Master Mind ... re nae ane so’ 6, 9 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN > 
By Wattrr M. GaLiicnan 6 9 


A book that every woman must possess 


= THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX. 
= The modern authentic edition (illustrated). 13 /- 
= By Drs. R. T. Traci and "Roseas on Wa : 
= MANHOOD By Cuartes Tuompson. 3 /- 
= The Facts of Life presented to Men _— ees / 
eee nt By Mona Barro. 3 3 
he Truth about Marriage ois ate ion ose / 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Barrp 3 / 
The Facts of Life for Women <i ‘us oe = 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Batrp. 3 J 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained = Se 
BOYHOOD By Cuartrs Tompson. 3 / 
The Facts of Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... '~ 


THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3 / 
to Love. By Wattrr M. GaLiicuan. F iia 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD By Watter M. Gatricnan. 3 / 
Of Sex Knowledge for Young People ... aa a ia 
THE LURE OF LOVE 
ty Dr. Rorertson Wattacr, M.B., C.M. 3 / 
A manual for future Brides and Benedicts * 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 
A Complete Home Course of Trai ning for Health and 4 / 
Physical Culture, by the Editor of “ Health & Efficiency” p™ 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Wattrr M. Garricuan, 4 / 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... . ss * fis 
WOMAN IN CHILDHOOD, WIFEHOOD, AND 
MOTHERHOOD. by Dr. M. Sotis-Coiien. 
Illustrated with Plates, Scientific Drawi nes, Half-tone 21 6 
Engravings, and a Mannikin Chart of Colours... ee / 





Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health end Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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The ability to use a fire without a flue, 
also without dirt, dust, or smoke, has 
changed conditions of design and led 
to the scientific way of warming. 


Radiant Electric Fires can be used any- 
where inaroom. Sitting round the fire, 
can also mean sitting round the window. 


The Electric fire puts warmth where 
you want it, is switched on or off in an 
instant, and so gives more satisfaction 
with no waste. 


Interesting information about Electric 
Heating sent post free on request. 





THE Le cir FIRE 
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I5 SAVOY STREET STRAND-WC2 


NO DIRT - NO FUMES@NO'GHIMNEY -NO TROUBLE 
dy 


Issued by THE ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
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These Cigarettes are 


made by the most modern 


machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 


be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 
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